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UZZELL HELP PAYS OFF 


N THIS PAGE in recent years we have told the stories of writers 
C) who have succeeded with our help. Two of the most successful 
popular story writers in the country, a man, a woman, both now 
celebrated, had their beginnings with us; each of them worked hard at 
the fundamentals of creative writing under our direction. Two now famous 
novelists were trained by us. The Saturday Evening Post has recently 
published an article and a novelette by our writers. The novelette had 
the benefit of our close editing and revision. Through the years we have 
helped to launch hundreds of successful writing careers. 
We are especially interested in writers who are just beginning or who 
have been trying without success for that first important sale. Don’t 
decide that your problem is beyond us. Write and tell us about it. 


TIPS ON CHOOSING A CRITIC 


When the time comes for you to choose a critic, consider the follow- 
ing facts about Thomas H. Uzzell: 

1. He has had experience both as writer of big-time magazine fiction 
(stories in Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc.) and 
as fiction editor of a large circulation magazine (Collier's). 

2. He is the author of three standard books on the art of creative 
writing: Narrative Technique, Writing as a Career, and The Technique of 
the Novel (copy of new edition sent by return mail for bargain price 
of $2.00). 

3. He has taught his famous Fundamentals of Fiction course at such 
major schools as New York University and Oklahoma A.&M. College and 
has lectured on fiction writing at Columbia and Missouri universities. 

4. His work in helping writers and his teaching methods have been 
favorably commented on by writers in such responsible publications as 
The New Yorker and Tomorrow Magazine. 


INVITATION 


Send for our free pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’ 
cessful methods and offers words of advice by now-famous writers who 
had their beginnings with us. Our fees for manuscript criticism: for a 
single story or article up to 5,000 words an Editorial Appraisal (opinion 
of salability or not and why) is $7, a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, 
blue-penciling, if necessary) $15. For additional words, one dollar 
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CAMELIA W. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 


STILLWATER 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
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Poe Brandt” 
Sir: 

Nothing recently has exemplified the phony 
and unjustified attitude of superiority that edi- 
tors take toward writers as well as A. L. Fierst’s 
January article on how to sell the Post. 

Therein he quotes correspondence between a 
Post editor and a writer who eventually sells a 
serial to the magazine colossus for 15 grand. In 
this correspondence, the editor invariably ad- 
dresses the writer as “Dear O’Mara.” The 
writer’s return greeting in each case printed in 
your pages is “Dear Mr. Brandt.” If these salu- 
tations were not the tipoff on the master-servant 
relationship that prevails, a study of the letters 
makes it plain. The editor’s are crisp, bluff, de- 
manding in tone. The writer’s replies are meek, 
mild and conciliatory. 

I'd like to sell the Post myself but if Erd 
Brandt ever writes me a letter starting off “Dear 
Cummings” he will get a reply headed “Dear 
Brandt” and he can like it or lump it. At least 
that’s what I say now. Maybe if $15,000 were 
involved I wouldn’t be so brave. 

RiwceLty CummMINGs 
1843 North Cherokee Ave. 
Hollywood 28, California 


“Thanks—I Guess” 
Sir: 

Many thanks for the kind and colorful men- 
tion of Collier’s and myself in your January 
issue. 

Mr. I. T. Galanoy did a fine job, although it 
makes me shudder a little—like looking at my 
own picture. It’s like what happens with my pic- 
ture; all my friends tell me it’s a fine likeness. 

Rocer Dakin, Editor 
Collier’s 

640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

My first sale, “A Letter for Kimiko,” has 
been purchased by Mr. Magazine. Wrirer’s 
Dicest furnished the tip on which the story was 
sold. Also, a lot of thanks goes to my friend Walt 
Sheldon for first getting me interested in writing 
and then giving me little morale boosters by 
letter after we were separated by the Air Force. 


R. Bruce HunTINGTON 
421 Main Street 
Lewiston, Maine 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 a. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di 
. Entered as second-class matter, April 41, 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 43, No. 


-..use Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond 


You’re always right on Eaton’s Corrasable 
— in fact, you’re perfect — for on this re- 
markable paper mistakes don’t show! 

Easy as a jingle, quick flicks of an 
ordinary pencil eraser remove all typing 
errors completely and thoroughly. No 
dreary smudges are left to cast a shadow 
on your bright words, either! 


Corrasable is the Eaton-perfect type- 
writer paper with the specially treated 
surface, worthy of your MSS. Send 10c 
for the sample packet of twenty sheets — 
enough for your latest brainchild. You'll 
NEVER want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 


EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. G—Pittsfield, Mass. 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 

sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
orrasable Bond. 
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Income Tax Trio 
Sir: 

The local Internal Revenue office is unable to 
decide whether or not I may deduct the amount 
of money I paid my literary agent as well as cost 
of production from my husband’s income—in- 
asmuch as it was his money that I spent to get 
my work in print. I am a housewife, have been 
writing fiction for years, and just recently got my 
first novel published through a cooperative plan. 

Am I right in believing that I need not worry 
about the income from the sale of my first book 
this year if it doesn’t go over $600? Can my 
husband deduct any part of the expense in- 
curred in my getting this book on the market 
or does it have to be spread over a number of 
years? 

GENEVIEVE GILFRY 
822 West 2nd Ave., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Sir: 

Can you tell me what Henry L. Hoffman, 
Director of Interna] Revenuc, meant in para- 
graph 10 of his income tax article on page 29 of 
your December issue? 

The paragraph reads: “The expense involved 
in research work is ordinarily added to the cost 
of publishing the article and is not a deductible 
expense.” 

This is Greek to me. In the preparation of 
my articles and books travel expense is a very 
large item. Does this paragraph mean that such 
expense is not deductible? 


WILLarD Price 
Cathedral City, 


California 


Sir: 

Henry L. Hoffman advises that “The cost of 
copyrighting is a deductible item which must be 
amortized over the life of the copyright. Such 
amount may not be deducted in one year.” 

It costs $4 to copyright a story or article or 
book. Now all you writers sit down and amortize 
$4 over the life of the copyright, which is 28 
years, Really, Mr. Hoffman, you must be joking! 


MICHAEL MITCHELL 
Cherry Street 
Macon, Ga. 


¢ In answer to these questioners, Director Hoff- 
man says: 

(a) Regarding the letter from Genevieve 
Gilfry: An author's actual capital outlay in 
securing copyright including the cost to the 
author of producing the book covered by the 
copyright may be deducted over the life of 
the copyright by an annual allowance to 
such author for depreciation. This is true 
even though the outlay was made with bor- 
rowed money or proceeds of a gift, 





(b) The law is very explicit about the 
exemptions of a married couple. The hus- 
band is entitled to a $600 exemption for 
himself. The wife is entitled to a $600 
exemption for herself. These exemptions be- 
long individually to the husband and the 
wife. They cannot be divided. If husband 
and wife file separate income tax returns, 
each must take his or her own exemption, 
and each must take it on his or her own 
return. If husband and wife file a joint 
return, the “personal” exemptions are both 
listed in one return because both husband 
and wife report all their income in that 
one return. 

(c) Regarding the letter of Willard Price : 
The reasonable and necessary travelling 
expenses incurred by a professional writer 
when trips are made for the express purpose 
of securing facts for an article are deductible 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses 
under section 23 (a) (1) (A) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

(d) Regarding the letter of Michael Mit- 
chell: This is covered by comment in para- 
graph (a) above. 

Henry L. Hoffman 
Director of Internal Revenue 
Brooklyn, New York 

—Ed. 


New England Clipping Bureau 
Sir: 

Rena Vale’s article on clipping bureaus —- 
especially regional bureaus—was interesting but 
not quite complete. Possibly some of your readers 
would like to know of our service which specializes 
in Connecticut Valley news. We clip the papers 
from Springfield, Mass., down the Valley through 
Hartford, New Haven, and on to New York City 
itself for over 40 trade journals, besides being the 
Connecticut news reporter for others, such as 
Modern Beauty Shop and Tobacco and Confec- 
tionery Guide. 

Some editors engage clipping bureau services 
even though they already have active correspond- 
ents on the spot. At least three of my clients 
engage me solely for “insurance value.” Even the 
best reporter can’t be everywhere at once, while 
clippers can cover almost any area without 
leaving their chairs, Naturally, in such “in- 
surance” cases, where editors are getting most of 
their news elsewhere, the rate of payment is not 
based on the quantity of clippings but is a rea- 
sonable monthly retainer. Our rates on other 
clippings depend on the type and scope of the 
service the client desires. 

Hamitton Pitt 


129 Spencer Street 
Winsted, Connecticut 
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First, $15,000 from the POST. Then $5,000 from the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
One firm alone—Curtis, publishers of both magazines—has just sent me $20,000 for my 
clients in 2 weeks. Beginning in March, EGGS I HAVE KNOWN will run in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for an entire year—over five million readers will sce the author’s name 
every month .. . a terrific build-up for the book. 


GET THIS SELLING POWER BEHIND YOU! 


Sooner or later the writers whose checks you see reproduced above realized the importance of guidance 
and direction. Some of them succeeded the hard way. They tried for years with wrong markets, with 
useless assistance . . . with mounting discouragement. Most of our clients came to us soon after they 
started writing. On the basis of their background and experience I selected their markets for them; 
guided them to those definite and immediate goals; and later charted a course to the bigger markets- 

and helped them avoid the shoals along the way. I'd like to do as much for you—because for 20 years 











I've specialized in selling stories—and writers; I 
have the experience and the editorial contacts to 
help your career—if you’re in dead earnest. And 
when you come to me be sure to tell me about 
yourself, as my selling authors did. 

I'll work with you on a straight 10% commission 
for American and Canadian sales, and 20% on 
foreign sales if you have sold $500 worth of ma- 
terial within the past year. If you have sold $250 
worth I will grant you semi-professional terms—a 
50% reduction of reading fees to beginners. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 


I must charge fees until I make 2 sales for you. 
My charges are $1 per thousand words, with a 
minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an 
honest professional appraisal of your work, with 
revision and replot suggestions if it can be made 
salable (no charge for resubmissions) ; or my recom- 
mendation of suitable scripts to editors and sug- 
gestions for new copy in line with your talents. 





BOOK AUTHORS 


ROUND-UP — 1952: 


At the close of the year all returns 
cre in and 1952 was far and away 
the best year for A.L.F. book authors, 
with motion picture sales, big sub- 
sidiary soles, sales to new publishing 
houses. 








1 HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Farrar, 
Lippincott, Barnes, Dodd Mead, Dutton, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Merrow, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Messner, Crowell, 
Gold Medal, Ballantine, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg. 


On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, 
fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed 
initial comment, and, where ib} bmission to edi- 





ters. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% 
sales commission. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 






















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 


groups. 
25 9x12 and 25  Oignia Fincioweiais $1.25 
50 No. 10 and ee 1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 euxsis abodes 1.25 

Add posta: 14 9° 3 ibs. on qnch of first two groups and for 


la 
2 Ibe on ee aoe Ps 100 ae are? aE. and 100 6% 
envelopes eld 3 lines $1.5 d 5c exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


















EXPERT TYPING 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited 


PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O. Box 3289 
Washington 10, D. C. 





















| SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 text- 
books, and half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speak 
of having lectured on creative writing 1500 times. Study 
by mail. Chicago class. Evanston class. N. H. Writers 
Colony. Plots too. 

MILDRED |. REID 
1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Illinois 























MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY 


A dramatic voice reads your novel, short story, poetry, 
essay, etc., into a microphone; forever sealing your 
Literary Masterpiece on phonograph records. Your Manu- 
script will become rmanent treasure on 10” ALUMI- 
NUM BASE UNBR AKABLE RECORDS. $2.50 up to 
1,000 words; $1.75 every 1,000 thereafter. We pay return 
postage and insure prompt delivery. State choice of speeds: 
33-1/3, 78 R.P.M. Send cash or M.O. 


MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY 
P.O. Box 1197 Oakland, Calif. 














You Just Don’t Think 
Sir: 

In your November issue you carried our small 
classified advertisement for a writer with a 
Ph. D. degree to prepare a course in psychology 
and for other writers to suggest home study 
courses. As a result, one of two men will get 
a very nice contract with one of our clients, and 
his course will be offered next fall. These two 
men gave their educational backgrounds, their 
experience and offered to prepare outlines, and 
we feel they both earned full consideration. 

But our experience with others who suggested 
courses makes us think that, first, they looked 
at the advertisement but did not read it. They 
did not consider what a reliable organization 
would undertake to teach by mail and, as a re- 
sult, suggested everything from a course in “how 
to make money at home” to courses that would 
require a great deal of laboratory equipment for 
each student. Some people, of course, wrote out 
of curiosity, just to see what they would get; 
others asked the question bluntly, “‘What do you 
have for me?” 

Summed up, we believe that 90% of those 
who wrote us might have done well to stop 
and ask themselves, “Can I offer something that 
will justify a home study school spending any- 
where from $10,000 to $15,000 to produce 
and sell it?” We are pleased with W. D. and 
its results, but we do regret that so many of 
those who wrote did not stop to think, and we 
wonder if many of the beginning writer’s troubles 
do not lie in this lack of thinking. Just plain 
thinking. The pitiful part was that many of 
those who wrote apparently had nothing to offer. 
Bad English, worse spelling—and nothing to 
offer. 

We do not want any more suggestions now, 
but when we do, we shall use W.D. and try to 
make our copy more explicit. 

FreDerick St. JOHN 

Mutual Advertising Associates 
2 Wilhoit Bldg. 

Springfield, Mo. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |__ 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750. 00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








handied on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 





Don’t market haphazardly and write — Write for our free detailed circular 
“ you went results: before sending your thanuscript. The ; y9' 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid” for unestablished writers, 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


fee ts very low if u want to sell we 


NEW YORK (36), N. ¥. 
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Fuss Of The Month 
Sir: 

As a W.D. reader and well-wisher for many 
years, allow me to give you hell, but good, for 
publishing that short-short article by Zoa Sher- 
burne. The editor who recently paid a jailbird 
an advance on a plagiarized novel can more 
easily be forgiven: there are many, many novels. 
But in the limited field of books on the short- 
short there’s no excuse for the editor of a writers’ 
magazine. 

“Sucker Trick,” “Later,” and “Last Born” 
were previously used as illustrations in one of 
these few books, and the analysis of Sherburne’s 
25 short-shorts comes mighty close to Maren 
Elwood’s general breakdown on the short-short. 

On page 79 of the January W.D. is a list of 
books for writers. Why don’t you read (all right, 
re-read) them before accepting any more of that 
Sherburne stuff, which, while technically not 
plagiarized, is certainly grossly derivative. The 
least you could have done was to make Sher- 
bure acknowledge the authors on whom she leans 
so heavily. 

Let’s have more stuff like Fierst’s and Gala- 
noy’s instead! 

Juitius G. RoTHENBERG, 
55 Payson Ave., 
New York 34, N. Y. 


® We sent Rothenberg’s letter to Zoa Sher- 
burne and she commented as follows: 





Even though I am shattered by Mr. Roth- 
enberg’s reaction, I have convinced myself 
that into each life some rain must fall— 
and Mr. R. is my shower for today. 


As to the authors “on whom I lean so 
heavily,” I’m sure that the irate Mr. R. 
will be relieved to know that I had not only 
the consent but the blessings of two out of 
the four. I called Frank Pierce, author 
of “Sucker Trick,” this morning and asked 
for his opinion on the matter. His words 
were: “Hell, you can tell ’em it’s all right 
with me!” 


Mr. R.’s comment on the breakdown of 
my 25 stories flattered me because Maren 
Elwood has always been one of my favorite 
authorities. Her “Characters Make Your 
Story” is practically a bible of mine. But 
none the less, the breakdown was an exact 
breakdown of my 25 short-shorts. It’s 26 
now, if we want to get technical. 


I'd like to point out, too, that I did refer 
to the three stories Mr. R. mentions as short- 
short “classics.” I assumed that most writers 
would know that put them in the anthology 
class. 


I hope the above will answer Mr. R., but 
it probably won’t satisfy him—if I can read 
between the lines.—Zoa Sherburne. 

—Ed. 
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Classroom Instruction In 

over 360 Cities in U.S., 

Canada, Cuba & Hewali 

(Consult local directory) 
o 





ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at home or through 
classroom instruction for a well-paid position in 6 weeks! 
Because it's an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, requires no 
machines—with Speedwriting YOU start taking dictation the 
very first day! Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol shorthand stop you. 
Don't nog | about being too young or too old. Over 150,000 
graduates have proved that the ABC Speedwriting Shorthand 
is the easiest, quickest way to qualify for a better job and 
more pay. 

120 Words Per Minute —50% above Civil Service require- 
ments! Typing available. Speedwriters in Top Positions 
everywhere—in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 30th Yr. 


Dept. 6702-3, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Typing Available 
« 


FREE Write TODAY for 
FREE booklet 
which gives full details— 


FREE sample lesson shows 

ou how easily, Sane 
You can be a Speed- 
a = 








SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 6702-3 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation or expense 
your new klet with full information about 
SPEEDWRITING. 


(0 Home Study (0 Classroom Instruction 































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 te 3000 werds, $3; 3000 


to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50¢ per theysand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of nevels — $5. 
(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollyweod, Califernia 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 





















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upiand, Ind. 



























GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which cont uC 


valuable advice for non-fiction write ralus ful 
data on Ronald J. Cooke's course in Non-fictior 
writing. Write tor your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript 
that professional look. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. All inquiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








Good Gripe Letter 


Sir: 


I have been going through the December is- 
sue of W.D. and discovered a couple of points 
which I feel need clarifying. 

One has to do with Ernie Fair’s “How to 
Make $100 a Day on the Road.” Although I 
now edit Forest @ Outdoors Magazine, for eight 
years (until late 51) I made a living writing for 
the trade journals, part of it as editor with the 
Maclean-Hunter string. 

I have heard of Ernie—he is 2 sound workman 
and very successful in his field—but I also know 
that the trade field road trips he speaks of are 
likely to mislead the beginner. I agree that get- 
ting $100 a day worth of interviews is essential 
to making a living, but I contend that a trade 
writer cannot make a good living on $100 a 
day worth of interviews if he is traveling. 

Mr. Fair mentions that he gets about five in- 
terviews a day to make up the $100. This means 
five stories. These stories have to be written and 
the photos have to be enlarged even though Mr. 
Fair does some developing on the road. How 
long does it take to write five good features and 
enlarge the photos to go with them? If you are 
a fast writer you can do it in two days. I can 
do it and Mr. Fair can do it. But an amateur 
writer can’t do it. Okay, so by working fast we 
have taken three days to get and produce $100 
worth of finished material. 

Now, what is one day’s expense for traveling? I 
used to spend $20 a day on the road including auto 
travel and depreciation, hotel, meals, etc. There 
is also office and steno expense for the two days 
when the writer is turning out the material. 
There is also the cost of camera supplies includ- 
ing enlarging paper, chemicals and what not. 
All this certainly adds up to another $10 a day, 
or a total of at least $40 for the three days. 
Thus, we have $60 profit left for three days’ 
work, or a net of $100 for the week providing our 
trade writer doesn’t take off a half day to go 
fishing. 

I netted better than $100 a week when I 
was in the trade field. I made it by charging 
the h— out of trade papers for travel expenses. 



















A-N-N-O-U-N-C-1-N-G 


The writer's most needed reference text-book. 


“TREATISE ON SCREEN WRITING" 


by Robert H. King 
Incorporating such subjects as descriptions of long, full, medium, close, cowboy, extreme close shots, 
inserts, montages, special effects, properties, set design, multiple cameras, stock shots, dolly moves, 
fades, dissolves, effect shots, numbering scenes, and including a complete layout of breakdown for 
study. (Illustrated.) SS. es 

A MUST for even the better-informed motion picture or TV writer. 

ORDER NOW —only a few hundred copies to be printed. This book written by a cameraman 
(1.A.T.S.E.) of Hollywood, who has written many TV produced plays. 
PUBLICATION DATE: February |, 1953. Get your copy before they are all gone. This is a gem, 
and worth easily ten times the price. Send a $1.00 bill to: 
ROBERT H. KING, 1233 NO. ORANGE GROVE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 48, CALIF. 
"This is your post-graduate course.’ 
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whether a soft-cover book writer would have the 
affront to claim that he wrote three best sellers 
when the total print order was only 900,000 
copies. A 250,000 run is very much the aver- 
age for all paperback books. My first novel The 
House on Craig Street sold 335,000 copies in 
pocket edition and most of it was sold in Canada. 
Hatten mentions that the Canadian print order 
was 30,000 copies. This is about standard. Some 
30 or more new titles come out in Canada each 
month and the minimum print order is 25,000 


to 30,000. Ronazp J. Cooxe 
Beaurepaire, Quebec, Canada. 

e This is the kind of “gripe” letter we like to 
get. We’ve no comment on the $100-a-day busi- 
ness; maybe, when he reads Cooke’s letter, Fair 
will get into the argument himself. But about 
Hatten’s head: yes, we wrote it and Hatten was 
a bit taken back. Speaking of book sales in 
general, however, it’s fair to say that a book 
which sells 300,000 copies is a best seller, even 
though such a figure may not be unusual in the 
paperback field. And, that figure being the 
approximate press run on each of the three 
novels, supposing it doesn’t represent number of 
books sold. Supposing the sale on each book 
was only 150,000. According to Gold Medal 
policy Hatten got paid for every book printed, 
not for every book sold. That’s more than some 
writers, for other houses, who have big press runs 
and small sales can say.—Ed. 


And any writer who is going to make money 
in the trade field (real money, not $100 a 
week) has to do this. 

Moreover, he will make more money by travel- 
ing only four or five days a month, not 15 days 
a month. Then he can milk the devil out of 
the stories he has. I have resold one story by 
rewriting 15 times. This is where the profit is, 
not in running across every acre like a rake pick- 
ing up material. Only when trade writers begin 
to squeeze every bit of juice from every story 
will they begin to make money. 

Give me a town with five fairly attractive 
stores and I will live comfortably off the pro- 
ceeds for six months. To wit, the suburb where 
I live has four stores, two general stores and 
two grocery stores. Frequently on Saturday after- 
noons when it’s too hot to walk down to the 
river to fish, I write up one of them. This has 
been going on for two years. The box score on 
one general store is 17, on the other it is eight, 
on the grocery stores it is three and six. And 
in many cases the same magazines bought re- 
peats—but different angles. The trend today is 
departmentalization, and each department may 
be worth a story. 

Mr. Fair, of course, knows all this as well 
as, or better than, I do—and he is probably 
saving the information for another W. D. article. 

While I’m griping, I take exception to Homer 
Hatten’s head in “I Write Best Sellers.” This 
was probably the fault of the editors as I doubt 





START THE NEW YEAR WITH 


100 CENTS ON YOUR DOLLAR! 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)-—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 
many, many writers sell in less than three months. 


WILL ONE OF YOUR FIRST FIVE STORIES 
SELL TO THE SATURDAY EVENING POST? 


We sold the Post one of the very first stories by an SSW student, when he was half through 
with the work. He had what it took, sure; but so do we. It takes a team to make sales these days. 
Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book club choice) to mention only 
a few. It is a good record. We are proud of our 
record of sales for students, of what we give you 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 


for your investment—of the name of the author 
who wrote the course (information you don’t 
always get.) This coufse was written by Jack 
Woodford, author of the incomparable writing 
book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING & 
SELLING) , and about 40 other books, many of 
them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no a to me. | have [) do not have 
( TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved at a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New Yor! 

















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 























MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED ON 20-lb. BOND 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c 
per finished page on short scripts. Minor correc- 
tions and carbon free. Postage, please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar Street, EX 63787, Santa Monica, Calif, 

















WRITERS 
A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing markets in writing fields 
makes this plan possible. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








WHO BUYS POEMS? 


My 3 new folios tell you which magazines and newspapers 
F buy poetry, and their wants. 
100 Light-Verse and Humor Markets ............... $1.00 
150 Religious Denominational _ Markets 00 
475 PAYING POETRY MARKETS 
complete, including two other lists, only $2.00 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 
530 Lowell Ave. Newtonville 60, Mass. 











COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Bex 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 








FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 page Copyrighted booklet helps 
solve writers’ toughest problems. How to 
develop story plots quickly and easily. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good 
condition in 5 days 








It’s Not So Easy 


Sir: 


Ernest Fair’s article in the December issue, 
“How to Make $100 a Day on the Road,” is 
the most businesslike and realistic presentation of 
business writing I have noted in four years of 
steady W.D. reading. 

Ernest (he prefers not to be called Ernie) pro- 
duced such a smooth article that I’m afraid his 
program may seem a little too easy for newcomers 
in the field. On the basis of my knowledge of 
both Ernest and business writing in general, I 
think two important prerequisites of business 
writing on the road should be reemphasized: 

1, Road work represents an above-the-average 
capital investment for the writer. It should not 
be undertaken on a purely speculative, hit-or- 
miss basis. Before taking to the road, the busi- 
ness writer should have enough experience be- 
hind him so that he is certain to sell the greatest 
portion of his output. He cannot get this from 
reading magazine articles. I myself waited un- 
til I had a full year of steady producing and 
selling behind me before I ventured out to pas- 
ture. In Ernest’s case, he probably knows more 
about free lance business paper marketing than 
anyone in the country. 

2. Before undertaking road work, the writer 
should prove to himself that he has the stamina 
to produce the requisite 2,000 to 5,000 words of 
salable copy a day which it takes to make a top- 
notch business journalist. Ernest himself pounds 
his electric typewriter to the tune of at least 
5,000 words a day. If the prospect of coming 
home to this type of work schedule is unappeal- 
ing, the writer would do better to stay put in the 
first place. . 

BENEDICT KRUSE 
Vice-President, ABWA 
Apartment 506 D 
Alzona Park 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Sensible Suggestion 
Sir: 

Cheers for Florence Stonebraker, who has the 
courage and honesty to tell the truth, and an 
askance glance at her critics who can’t face 
reality. 

There are many hygienic ads that have to be 
explained away to curious youngsters. Certain 
conversations, items, and illustrations should not 
be flaunted at them. But to make such an issue 
of that one article proves that writers and read- 
ers alike have not attained maturity. How writ- 
ers, especially, can be so naive is beyond me. 
After all, you wouldn’t leave illustrated medical 
or marriage volumes around until the kids are 
old enough to comprehend. This practice can 


be applied to all types of reading matter. 


Betty LEAcH 
33-06 31 Avenue 
Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
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To The Hills, Flo! 
Sir: 

Why all the hue and cry over Florence Stone- 
braker’s article? It hadn’t occurred to me that 
writers were a squeamish lot. The dear girl had 
better take to the hills before the Puritans arrive 
with tar and feathers. 

FLoRENCE E. MANNING 
Cromwell, Conn. 


S. & V. Again! 
Sir: 

There should be no attacks upon W.D. or Flor- 
ence Stonebraker for the helpful article, “Sex 
and Violence.” Miss Stonebraker proves that 
writing is actually very simple. According to her 
instructions, you build a story by a simple 
process. 

Johnny is framed by the villain, a “traveling 
salesman” who “offers J. a drink. J. refuses.” 
Villain “pushes bottle to J.’s mouth, there’s a 
tussle, a little Scotch goes down J.’s throat, over 
his clothes.” J. is a bus driver with at least 13 
passengers aboard. Bus cracks up, one dead. J. 
is “accused of drunken driving and indicted for 
manslaughter.” 

Neat trick. At least 12 other witnesses, and 
not one saw the villain tussling and cramming 
Scotch down the driver’s throat! How anyone 
can imagine such a fantastic event occurring is 
beyond me. But that is beside the point. If you 
want to sell, throw logic out the window and 
write with your toes. 


ARMAND KASHMANIAN 
Box 100 
Charlestown, Mass. 
¢ Enuf said about Stonebraker, huh?—Ed. 


Future MWA 


Sir: 


For the best mystery short story (not to ex- 
ceed 5,000 words) and the best mystery short- 
short written by a high school student, Mystery 
Writers of America offers a first prize of a $25 
defense bond and a second prize of a set of cur- 
rent mystery novels autographed by the authors; 
each winner will also receive a special MWA 
scroll. 

Entries must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
one side of the sheet only. Each entry must 
carry the name and address of the writer, the 
name and address of his high school, and the 
name of his English teacher. Postage must be 
enclosed if the writer wishes his manuscript re- 
turned to him. Entries must be mailed before 
March 1, 1953. 

Hans STeFran SANTESSON, 

Chairman 
MWA Student Awards Contest 
Mystery Writers of America 
228 W. 24th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: 

“‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writin 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.” 


Sells First 
Story at Sixty 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1.A. 
course, was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to N.1.A,.” 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East 
Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


y x HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 

(Licensed by State of New York) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
ur Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrrrer’s Dicest, February. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 



















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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Free Writing Lesson 
Sir: 

A recommended free lesson in writing avail- 
able to many writers who, like myself, sell occa- 
sionally is to read their published yarns line by 
line with their carbon copies. 

One story purchased by Editor David X. Man- 
ners was usable, I was informed, with editing. 
Checking the published version against the writ- 
ten version, I could see a great improvement in 
sentence structure and word arrangement without 
any change in meaning. I write dialect and 
idioms easily, but I never realized my writing 
might be heavy reading to a lot of people. To 
sum it up, I know now why my “Lady in the 
Hoosegow,” December issue of Masked Rider 
Western, only brought Ic per when other yarns 
of mine have brought 1%4c and 1%c from the 
same company. 

H. Matruizu TrRuesDeELi 
34-30 100 Street 
Corona, L. I. 72, N. Y. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

My face is red. Upon checking over the 
(twice-checked!) addresses of clipping bureaus 
at the end of my article, “What the Clipping 
Bureau Can Do For You,” December issue, I 
note that I misspelled the name of the town for 
the Literary Clipping Service. It should be 
Walton, New York, instead of Waltham. Perhaps 
the day can be partially saved if you inform 
irate readers who try to reach that bureau and 
have letters returned. 


Rena M. VaLe 
P. O. Box 943 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


First Sale—He’s Only 17 
Sir: 

I have been a reader of W.D. for nearly two 
years, and I have studied each issue avidly. I 
learned recently that I have sold my first article, 
“Let’s Sell Your Plane,” to Flying. I was thrilled 
with the acceptance and furnished the pictures 
that the editor asked for. I also have hit the 
newly-created men’s market several times re- 
cently. Since I have not yet graduated from 
high school (I’m 17 years old), I am sure that 
all the thanks for my sales should go to you and 
your fine publication. 

N. L. Szwarp 
P.O. Box #3703 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Manhunting Department: A. L. Fierst, literary 
agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is 
holding a check for Henry Kronsbein. Anyone 
know where he is?—Ed. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare fer tt now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Keenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Biair Avenue +. Paul 3, Minnesota 














YOU ASKED FOR IT 


Many of you who have taken my correspond- 
ence course, or who have attended my classes 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College or in my own 
Workshop, and others from all parts of the 
country who have read my published work, have 
been asking me for a criticism service. 


YOU'VE GOT IT 


Here it is, full and detailed, with creative 
suggestions for improving the ms and strengthen- 
ing its salability. The rate is $1.00 per thousand 
words, with a minimum of $5.00 per ms. In the 
case of individual scripts of 25,000 words or 
more, the rate is 75c per thousand words. Pay- 
ment and stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 

SEND IN YOUR PROBLEM STORY AND 
ASK FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. ONE SALE 
TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY 
FOR IT AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY 
AS A WRITER. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street, D, Brooklyn 13, 
Licensed by New hoy ote 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 
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SMLA receives over 500 editorial checks each month. Some typical checks are shown above. 


SERVICE: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


TERMS: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. .. Writing To Sell is an excellent book for anyone who wants to write. Best of all—it’s 
up to date and tells the ambitious writer what he ought to know today.”—Gotham Life 


Order your copy from your local — or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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HOW DID IT START ¢ 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU # 
HOW LONG WILL IT LAST ? 


By I. T. Galanoy 


ONE Day LAST FALL Editor Jerry Mason of 
Popular Publications’ Argosy—The Com- 
plete Man’s Magazine—received a request 
from a woman in Texas to print the fol- 
lowing note, “Dick, I don’t know where 
you are or what you’re doing, but I know 
you’re reading Argosy Magazine. Please 
contact me... .” 

Wherever Dick was and whatever he was 
doing, he was also, through his devoted 
readership to Argosy, braving the “bends” 
with caisson workers on a two-hour shift, 
saving innocent men from prison sentences 
through the Court of Last Resort, swing- 
ing a sabre with the Turkish Rough Riders, 
attending a hot rod rodeo, and discovering 
a new world six miles under the sea. For 
Dick and 1,102,460 other fireside adven- 
turers (circulation as of June 30, 1952, by 
Audit Bureau of Circulations), Argosy has 
become a monthly two-fisted, hell-for- 
leather screen from the everyday world of 
accounts receivable and commuter trains. 





the 
male mag 
boom 


Jerry Mason of Argosy and Adventure 


This oldest man’s magazine has grown 
faster and better than any of its rivals, 
including Fawcett’s 1944-born True, called 
a grim, four-letter word in Popular’s shop. 

Although True still leads in circulation 
by about 500,000, it is doubtful that True’s 
Editor Ken Purdy can still say as he did 
in 1950, “Argosy’s going to go down be- 
cause I’m going to push it down. I don’t 
expect it to be around next year.” Editor 
Mason, noting that his publication led 
all others in growth for the past two years, 
said, “Purdy? He’s just one of my million 
readers.” 

The 39-year-old editor of Argosy has 
closely cropped, greying hair, wears over- 
sized horn-rimmed glasses. His voice is 
crisp. When he’s explaining or demonstrat- 
ing he leans backward and forward over 
his desk to emphasize certain points. The 
desk itself is a multi-legged “wake” table 
once used to bear a corpse, food and 
liquor at funerals. A book-crammed break- 
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front, bordered with bas-relief carvings of 
masculine pursuits, nearly covers one entire 
wall of his cluttered, medium-sized office. A 
tall, candelabra-type lamp sheds the room’s 
only artificial light on piles of manuscripts, 
penciled galley proofs, five English boxing 
prints, and a three-foot, $4,000 model of 
a racing car. A leather-seated cockfight 
chair is squared against the table front. To 
the rear, a “poolroom bench,” complete 
with footrest, fills the wall. There is the 
unmistakable odor of fresh printer’s ink 
and pipe tobacco in the air. 

Mason reaches this four-day-a-week 
workshop on Manhattan’s 42nd Street by 
leaving his Poundridge, N. Y. (50 miles 
north), home about 9:00 a. m., driving the 
12% miles to the Stamford, Conn., rail- 
road station in 12% minutes in either a 
late model Packard convertible or a Nash 








station wagon. On the 9:32 train for the 
city he meets contributors (maybe Writer 
W. C. Heinz or Cartoonist Mischa Richter) 
from the Fairfield County sector (meetings 
often pre-arranged by telephone) or reads 
manuscripts and proofs which have been 
passed up to him by his editors. He repeats 
this procedure at night, generally arrives 
home a few minutes after 7 p. m. 

On each of the four days, Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Mason has at least 
one art, editorial or layout meeting. He 
checks day-by-day progress on every item 
going into the magazine, including the 
blurbs, titles and photo captions. He reads 
every article or fiction piece at least three 
times, okaying both galleys and page proofs. 
He wanders in and out of the editors’ of- 
fices, is likely to hold a fleeting conference 
in the hallway, reception room or elevator. 











Other Men’s Markets... 


from the giant TRUE to SIR!.-- 
where it’s no holds barred 


By Mel Brisk 


MALE MAGAZINES are better than ever. 
They’re producing almost by the litter and 
the new bumper crop looks as healthy as 
a writer’s bank account, that is, here today 
but who knows about tomorrow! 

With few exceptions, the lusty-busty, neo- 
comic lure is being shoved aside for greater 
quality. That doesn’t mean cheesecake is 
being banished for Cezanne. Sex is defi- 
nitely there to stay, but American males— 
and interested legislators—are demanding 
something besides raw appeal. The stripper 
may look as nude as ever, but if you take a 
closer look you’ll generally find her draped 
in a news peg. 

The new look in the male books also ex- 
tends to other material. Westerns, personal 
adventures, historical pieces based on fact, 
exposes, crime profiles and fiction are com- 
ing under increasingly severe surveillance. 
Blue pencils are wading through slush 
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piles and weeding out the obviously untrue 
—the Amazon head hunter who never left 
Brooklyn, the overly sensational fiction piece 
that begins and ends with smoking guns 
and splintered glass. Editors are becoming 
a bit chary of violence. They want fiction 
and articles with basic masculine appeal, 
but they want to leave the reader limp with 
excitement, not disgust. 

What drives the American male to the 
newsstand for his favorite man’s magazine? 
Most editors are convinced that he wants 
a taste of adventure without actually fall- 
ing into the soup. Big, thin, small, fat, owns 
a TV set, is a happy family man—he still 
wants the vicarious thrill that comes once 
a month or bi-monthly from the pages of 
his magazine. Many editors think World 
War II spurred the male into becoming 
an active reader. G.I. Joe was constantly 
buttressed by pocket books, comic books, 
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His lunch hours are spent with contribut- 
ors, agents or staff members. He runs his 
office on an informal, no-set-schedule basis 
because, although he is a firm believer in 
deadlines, he does not believe in having 
creative staff members discontinue their 
work to attend endless meetings. 

By following this system, Editor Mason 
has much more than doubled the circula- 
tion of Argosy since he was employed as 
editorial director of Popular Publications 
in April, 1949. He has attracted byliners 
like Justice William O. Douglas and A. B. 
Guthrie, has made Argosy a slick in edi- 
torial format, treatment, art work and lay- 
out. He has helped bring the advertising 
lineage up from 39,370 in 1948 to 105,527 
in 1952. 

Mason came to his new job determined 
to build a direct line, honest approach to 
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detective pulps, any form of reading to 
break the monotony of training and even 
combat. Now mellowed, he still craves an 
occasional leap into excitement, danger, 
suspense. 

What’s the future for free-lance writers 
in the man’s field? Good, if the present 
popularity of men’s mags continues. A 
survey of almost two dozen editors finds a 
decided difference of opinion on this point. 
Unquestionably the field is beginning to 
reach a peak, if it hasn’t already overtaxed 
itself. Some editors feel that the folding 
phase is in sight for the latter-day books. 
Others are convinced that the gusher is yet 
to come and may last indefinitely. The 
pessimist points to the rise and fall of the 
detective magazine and stoically awaits the 
blow. The optimist points out that the 
male mag craze is relatively new, going 
strong, and a darn sight more promising 


his readers. He believed (and still does be- 
lieve) in the basic maturity and intelli- 
gence of his audience, refuses to write 
down, up or sideways to them. “My readers 
are not blank faces, a sea of blank faces. 
They have eyes and minds. When Adlai 
Stevenson said, ‘Let’s talk sense to the 
American people,’ he put into words what 
I’m trying to do with Argosy. Stevenson is 
a great man, a man who writes and talks 
and thinks in the tradition of Tom Paine 
and Tom Jefferson. I’m working for Steven- 
son in ’56 right now.” 

When he’s not working for Stevenson or 
in his office, Mason spends that fifth day 
every week (“Wednesday .. . the only day 
I get any work done”) and weekends at his 
spacious, authentically Colonial house 
which was built in 1720, still contains the 
original plank walls and beam ceilings. 
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because of the variety offered—including 
whodunits. 

While they’re debating, the free-lance 
writer has a choice of 22 magazines to sell 
to. Basically the formula is the same. 
What’s good for Esquire’s Chauncey is good 
(with slight variations) for Joe who plunks 
down a quarter for a copy of Sir! And the 
men’s magazines are desperately in need of 
material. Some of them, for instance Blue- 
book and Real, have upped rates to prove 
it. Other magazines, like Stag, Man’s Day, 
and True, pay progressively higher rates to 
the writer who keeps on selling them. 


The Class in the Field 


Esquire is to the male magazine market 
what the N. Y. Times is to journalism. Es- 
quire dolls are slinkier, their guys more 
debonair. Esquire welcomes good litera- 

(Continued middle of next page) 
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The living room is airy but well fur- 
nished in 18th Century traditional and has 
an assembly-hall size loudspeaker under a 
damask-draped table. The loudspeaker is 
for Mason’s jazz record collection, described 
by one neighbor as the world’s “biggest, 
best . . . sometimes noisiest.” At last count 
there were over 25,000 records in the col- 
lection, more on the way. They are partially 
stored in a wire-doored, oversize breakfront 
which also contains the sound equipment. 
Because of the hidden speaker, the crash of 
Krupa, the blues of Basie seem to come 
from the wall seams. 

Jazz is the most extensive, but only one 
of Mason’s hobbies. He has a home work- 
shop in the basement, he goes stream fish- 
ing, plays golf and tennis and has more 
than a passing interest in foreign and 
sports cars. Argosy Car Editor Ralph Stein 


has promised to locate a “buy” for him. 
Stein feels that the average driver should 
start with an MG to learn the rudiments of 
sports car driving, but Mason is holding 
out for a Cad-Allard or a Riley, both 
from Great Britain, before disposing of his 
“Detroit Iron.” Of the sudden, nationwide 
affection for foreign and sports cars, Editor 
Mason says, “It’s similar to the feeling you 
had as a child on a bicycle; complete con- 
trol and safety depending only on your 
personal skill. No three ton boat of shect 
metal to wrestle with. It’s the individual 
running his own show.” 

Also occupying the white clapboard 
house are his wife, Rees, an attractive 
brunette who runs a music academy in the 
house music room, son Mike, 13, who is 
well along the hobby trail with a collection 
of expensive, foreign-manufactured lead 








(Continued from page 15) 
ture, class writing that makes a bid for top 
anthologies. In this respect, the book has 
changed little since Hemingway trail-blazed 
through Esky’s pages 20 years ago. 

Fiction writers should avoid the slug-em, 
rock-em, hit-em school that includes whis- 
key bottles as standard props or girls shaped 
like whiskey bottles. Esquire likes its char- 
acters intelligent, sophisticated, with a thor- 
ough grounding in the art of martini-mix- 
ing. Here’s the reader the Esky writer is 
appealing to: he is a college grad, about 30, 
with a wife, a couple of kids, a fairly high 
income, and fond memories of the old 
school days. He dines out frequently, rarely 
misses a cocktail party, and has visions of 
someday becoming a full-fledged member 
of the country club. He’s relaxed and pre- 
fers calm discussion to passionate polemics. 

This chap, who pays 50 cents for his 
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magazine, won’t be pushed around by the 
rough and tumble world. Esquire, nat- 
urally, doesn’t try. It feeds him a heroine 
with a questionable past but a promising 
future. She’s allowed some bobbles on the 
road to romance, as long as the final fall is 
mutual—and pleasant memories all around. 
Esquire is definitely not a formula-type 
magazine. Frederic Wakeman, Alec Waugh, 
John Dos Passos, Aldous Huxley have 
graced its pages; obviously, good fiction— 
including experimental—is welcome. 
Non-fiction writers aiming at Esquire 
should ask themselves: What does this piece 
mean to the reader? Will it help him? 
Guard him against evil? Keep him 
healthier? And finally, will he discuss my 
article with his friends at the next cocktail 
session? Approach the subject from an in- 
formational viewpoint. Leave out the type 
of shaving cream your subject uses or his 
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nosed Collie named Laddie. 

Mason has been, in sequence, an ad- 
vertising man, publicity man, syndicated 
columnist, magazine writer and manager 
for a tenor, and associate editor of the mass 
circulation Sunday supplement, This Week. 
He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
April 6, 1913, son of a successful shoe sales- 
man. Young Mason was an honor student 
(as he explains it, “the thin type with 
glasses”) through primary and secondary 
schools, graduated from Baltimore City 
College (a high school) in 1930. 

He worked that first summer out of 
school as an advertising copywriter at $12 
a week, was promoted to account execu- 
tive at the age of 17. Impressed with his 
rise, Mason stayed away from further 
schooling for a year and a half. But in 1931 


soldiers, daughter Judy, 9, and a blunt- 


he enrolled at Johns Hopkins and gradu- 
ated with an A.B. in June of 1933. He 
emerged with a treatise on American au- 
thors from the Civil War on, a knowledge 
of English, philosophy and American his- 
tory, and a Phi Beta Kappa key. He moved 
to New York within a few months, entered 
the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism. 

After he left Columbia, in rapid order, 
Mason handled a publicity job, wrote a 
syndicated radio column called, “Out of 
the Clear Blue Sky,” took another publicity 
job plugging radio personalities Lanny 
Ross, Andre Kostelanetz and Morton 
Downey. He became Downey’s personal 
manager, married Rees Finger, a Balti- 
more girl who was teaching ballet in New 
York, and spent the next two years working 
in show business. 
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foot size. Instead, tell what he does to 
justify himself—and your article. Informa- 
tion that sheds light gets the go-ahead here. 

Frederic Birmingham, recently named 
editor of Esquire (he was managing editor) , 
advises the writer to retain his individual 
style, but to shift his area of thought to 
Esky’s subtle, smooth, men’s club atmos- 
phere. He claims, “We’ve never thrown a 
writer to the wolves.” Birmingham’s treat- 
ment of manuscripts can best be described 
by a remark he made to a copy editor who 
apologized for “butchering” a manuscript. 
“You’re not a butcher,” Birmingham said, 
“we’re surgeons here.” 

Fiction runs from 2500 to 3500 words; 
non-fiction, 3000 to 4000 words; shorts, 
1000 to 1400 words. Esquire pays top rates. 
Query Frederic Birmingham at 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 





One Leader and Two Little Brothers 


When the smoke clears on the male mar- 
ket, only a half-dozen magazines will see 
the light of day, Thomas J. Naughton, 
managing editor of True, predicts. Naugh- 
ton, who is convinced that the field is over- 
crowded, thinks the death knell will toll in 
1954; too many male mags are operating on 
a shoestring. Like other editors, he advises 
the writer to start angling stories toward the 
mags most likely to succeed in the years 
ahead. 

Naughton doesn’t include True in the 
list of magazines he expects to see fold. 
Neither does anybody else. Edited by Ken 
Purdy, True is a slick with headline variety 
which ranges from flying saucer exposes to 
pieces by Budd Schulberg and Philip Wylie. 
True circulation, already topping 1,750,000, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Unaware of the odds against it in 1937 
(or any time for that matter), Mason ap- 
proached the editors of the New Yorker 
for a “profile” assignment. A few days 
earlier, two of “Dutch” Schultz’ mobsters 
had been machine-gunned to death while 
being shaved in a Broadway barber shop 
noted for its clients: mobsters, theatrical 
personalities like Jessel, Cantor, newspaper- 
men like Winchell, Hellinger. Owner of 
the shop was a man known only as John 
the Barber. The profile editor told Mason 
he could crack the publication with a pro- 
file on the barber. When the story was 
complete, Mason delivered it to the New 
Yorker offices—and found a new pro- 
file editor. The new editor, McKelway, 
took one look at the profile, told Mason 
he wasn’t even slightly interested. The 
article has sold first magazine rights and 
four further rights since that shattering day. 

Mason went into his True Confessions 
period around 1938, doing copy entitled, 
“J Was a Common Law Wife,” “America’s 
Mata Hari.” Much of his information 
came from Richard Rollins, who had been 
an investigator for the McCormick-Dick- 
stein Committee and who had a lot to say 
about Nazi activities in the United States. 
Mason corralled the tales, turned them into 
an “as told to” book called J Find Treason, 
one of the first “fifth column” books pub- 
lished in this country. 

As a free lancer, Mason had the usual 
ups and downs of the trade. When his first 
child was born in December of 1939, he 
had to borrow money to bail Rees and the 
baby out of the hospital. He stuck to his 
writing, finally sold a piece about a baton 
manufacturer to This Week. He started 
plumping articles at that market and by 
spring he had joined the staff as a junior 
editor. 

“It was really the camel sticking his 
head into the Arab’s tent,” Mason explains. 
Judging by his rapid rise at This Week, 
Mason was a good Arab pusher. By mid- 
1941 he was contributing editor. At times 
he had two or three full-length features 
in one issue, was forced to adopt pseudo- 
nyms. He handled all Hollywood and 
Broadway material, the War and G.I.’s, 
teen-agers and juvenile delinquency. He 
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graduated to associate editor, the second- 
highest editorial post, in 1946. 

Mason is credited with introducing to 
This Week the technique of the Special 
Issue. One special issue followed a soldier 
from the time he left home until he re- 
turned—a Section Eight medical discharge 
case. It attempted to explain combat fa- 
tigue to the public. Another issue was 
written, illustrated, photographed by men 
in uniform only. It contained bylines like 
editor Joe McCarthy and author Millard 
Lampell. Once Mason purchased a 10- 
page letter from a soldier to his wife, a 
letter describing nothing but the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. That G.I. writer, Leslie 
Lieber, is now on the staff of This Week. 

By 1948 Mason had become restless in 
his secondary spot and realized that he had 
reached the end of this particular editorial 
trail. Nichols, the young, talented editor of 
This Week, offered him a six months’ va- 
cation with pay to plan his next move. A 
bit earlier, Popular Publications’ headman 
Henry Steeger had decided that Mason 
was the man to “slick up” Argosy. Mason 
had told Steeger that he didn’t feel ready 
for a full editorship and that the timing for 
the men’s field was not yet right. Now he 
decided to put up his feet and relax for a 
while. He was 35 years old. 

Within three months, a personal friend, 
Eddie Albert, interested the editor in the 
production of 16 mm. films for young 
people—to spread racial understanding, 
promote the United Nations, interest youth 
in the world around them. Eddie Albert 
Productions’ first film went afield, however, 
was entitled “Human Growth,” and ex- 
plained biology to youngsters. The film was 
considered “too advanced” by some wom- 
en’s groups and a controversy centered 
around its public school display. One night 
Mason and actor Albert went to the Broad- 
way play, Death of a Salesman, and left the 
theatre weak and shaking. They sat up all 
night, “. . . realizing that we were turning 
into salesmen, trying to get our productions 
on a paying basis.” At dawn, Eddie Albert 
went home and back to acting. Mason 
called Steeger. 

Externally, Argosy has changed consid- 
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erably and in behind-the-scenes activities, 
drastically. 

To help him slick up Argosy Mason 
contacted and hired the bright young men 
who had been editing, writing, photograph- 
ing or illustrating the service publications, 
Yank and Stars and Stripes. He reasoned 
that men like Marion Hargrove, Ralph 
Stein and Merle Miller from Yank had 
learned how to communicate with the men 
in uniform, the backbone of his current 
audience. This ex-G.I. hiring program has 
extended to 85% of his staff. 

In introducing the Special Issue to 
Argosy, Editor Mason ran a photo story 
(the longest, he believes, ever to run in 
any magazine) concerned with the making 
of the motion picture, Viva Zapata. Merle 
Miller, author oi That Winter and The 
Sure Thing, wrote a novelette from John 
Steinbeck’s screenplay, photographer Sam 
Shaw went on location with the picture 
troupe, spent seven weeks along the Rio 
Grande taking stills with a Rolleiflex 
camera. 20th Century Fox Studios bought 
more than 1,000,000 reprints of the sec- 
tion for promotion purposes. 

Mason scrapped the artists and illustra- 
tors who used a technique which consisted 
of 1) photographing models in a situation 
suggested by the story and 2) painting 
that scene from the photograph. He started 
buying, instead, from illustrators who could 
visualize their own models, their own back- 
grounds from the story descriptions. He 
made the four-color cover tie in with the 
contents, generally with the lead article. 
He encouraged top photographers like Hy 
Peskin, Jerry Cooke, Ernst Haas to con- 
tribute. Mason believes in a balance of 
photos and text, tries to avoid everyday, 
routine photography. In a recent New York 
Museum of Modern Art editorial photog- 
raphy show, Argosy had more pictures 
selected for display than any other publica- 
tion... except Life. 

Argosy writer-photographer teams dis- 
patched for on-the-spot stories are some- 
times assigned more than a dozen articles 
on one trip. On one occasion a team re- 
turned with Continental-flavor stories from 
Great Britain, North Africa and nearly 
every country in between. Mason’s teams 





have come home with seasickness or with 
the “bends,” with broken cameras, noses— 
and sometimes hearts, when a promising 
story fails. But there’s no lack of volunteers 
for these assignments. Mason credits this to 
“The growth in desire of the male for 
action. We give it to our staff realistically, 
to our audience, vicariously.” 

Mason uses the tape recorded interview 
and the “backdoor” approach to handle 
difficult subjects he thinks important to 
his readers. An article about price controls 
was handled by inviting Controller Mike 
Di Salle to the Argosy editorial offices. 
There, a microphone was set up in the 
center of Mason’s “wake” table and the 
editors fired questions at the man from 
Washington. When the interview was 
edited and written, it took the approach 
of man-on-the-street asking questions about 
prices. In another instance, a staff editor 
moved in with a veteran of Korea and 
tape recorded his war recollections. The 
article, entitled “I Survived the Korean 
Death March,” was edited down from 14 
hours of tape. Mason used the “backdoor” 
approach to tell the story of the Atom 
Bomb and the importance of its control. 
He assumed that an article about the U.N. 
might not get reader interest, instead or- 
dered an article about uranium prospectors 
in the West, buried his message in the ad- 
venture tale. 

Argosy now carries a hatful of depart- 
ments covering nearly every avocational 
interest dreamed up by its readers. Ex- 
perts conduct columns on Hunting and 
Fishing Tips, Cooking, Home Workshop, 
Book, Record and Motion Picture Re- 
views, Gardening and a Hobby Corncr. 
Mason believes that the women’s maga- 
zines have been successful because of their 
service departments, cites Herbert Mayes 
and Good Housekeeping as the acme of 
service to readers. Mason admires the G. 
H. Institute, wants someday to install one 
like it at Argosy to test field clothing, 
sports equipment, automobiles and_ tools. 
Staff experts are also kept busy answering 
questions of readers who turn to the publi- 
cation with their problems. Example: 
“Can I install a new Cadillac engine in 
my °48 Lincoln Continental? I want to 
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go 130 miles per hour.” Answer: “The 
procedure is enclosed . . . but don’t you 
think you’d better build the (wind) tunnel 
first?” 

Mason opened his door to all contribu- 
tors, left it open. He demands that all 
“brass” be in-the-know on every project 
to cut down rewrites, re-photography. He 
offered writers, photographers and artists 
basic guarantees on stories with doubtful 
results, raised all rates, willingly took out 
insurance on his assigned contributors, 
ordered his fiction staff to read carefully for 
new fiction writers. He has discovered 
several of his regular contributors (Calvin 
J. Clements, Robert Christie) this way 
and points to the fact that 50% of his 
fiction purchases come out of the mail (as 
compared to a fraction of 1% at Collier’s 
and other national slicks). 

Argosy’s 12 issues of 1952 contained close 
to 70 non-fiction pieces, between 18 and 
20 photo stories and a total of 55 fiction 
pieces including novelettes. The book is 
divided into 60% non-fiction, 40% fiction 
so far as free-lance contributors are con- 
cerned. 

Purchase rates are about half those 
offered by the more general top slicks. 
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a Wh 
Argosy pays $750 for a non-fiction lead 
piece unless it has to be rewritten 
and $500 for a secondary article. There 
are no set lengths on these pieces since 
Editor Mason feels that writers have 
enough trouble telling their stories with- 
out counting words. Non-fiction rates drop 
down to $100 for a sale to “My Most 
Exciting Adventure” department in the 
back of the book. Mason is not looking 
for professional story tellers here, how- 
ever; he demands witnesses, written proof 
of some type before considering a piece for 
this section. For the non-fiction writer 
who has not the time, money or inclina- 
tion to get himself involved in excitement, 
Editor Mason offers a tip, “Look for some- 
one in your community who has a dra- 
matic story to tell. Interview the person 
and write an ‘as told to’ piece. We wel- 
come these.” 

The fiction, which is as two-fisted and 
rugged as the fact stuff, pays on a first- 
time purchase basis from $400 to $750 
for shorts and semi-shorts between 2000 
and 2500 words. A full novelette earns 
the writer $1000 to $1,500 on that same 
sliding scale. Mason has taken and will 
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of them as short fiction. 

“T’ve bought stuff written on the back 
of a beer menu,” he says, “if I liked it.” 
Argosy’s subject latitude in both non- 
fiction and fiction can best be summarized 
by a study of a recent issue. Mason adds 
to that, however, an increasing interest 
in World War II and Korean War ma- 
terial. Since Ralph Stein was named car 
editor they’ve shunted away car articles 
(about 50% of the manuscripts that come 
in bear titles like “Why Foreign Cars Are 
Better Than American Cars”), and they’ve 
had an overload of wild game hunting 
articles in the past. Both categories are 
wide open, however, if your slant is that 
different. 

The editors receive about 50 to 75 manu- 
scripts a day, find the submissions heavily 
peppered with their personal taboos: psy- 
chiatry, alcoholism, dope, the “you and” 
(You and Women, You and Suicide, You 
and Potency) type of article which is 
given short shrift. 

Women writers are as welcome here as 
women readers, but the staff feels that 
women writers have great difficulty writing 
from the male viewpoint. “Actually,” says 
Mason, “three of our best stories came 
from a woman, Dorothy Johnson. I wish 
more would contribute.” 

Argosy buys photos and photo stories 
from unknowns, encourages their submis- 
sion. Rates run $75 minimum for each 
black and white page, $150 for each color 
page. The magazine goes light on cheese- 
cake, buys very little. About 60% of the 
time, the cover is done to match an in- 
side story, but a story is sometimes 
bought or written to match a finished 
cover. The editors pay a minimum of $750 
for each cover, buy them from free lancers. 
Cartoonists are also encouraged at Argosy 
and Cartoon Editor Stein needs submis- 
sions, pays a minimum of $50 to $60 for 
first sales and the sliding scale goes up to 
$90 a cartoon. 

One Argosy circulation builder is “The 
Court of Last Resort,” a monthly feature 
conducted by mystery writer Erle Stanley 
Gardner. Gardner and the “Court,” which 
includes Steeger, travel the United States, 


continue to take novels and print sections 





hunting down clues and/or witnesses who 
may be able to shed more light on cases 
stamped “Closed,” cases where the evi- 
dence for conviction does not satisfy the 
group. The Court of Last Resort, in its 
four years of existence, has effected the re- 
lease of 12 prisoners who were unjustly 
convicted. 

Popular ended the year 1952 by an- 
nouncing the reconstruction of Adventure, 
one of their pulps, to an Argosy-type slick 
specializing in fiction. Mason is behind 
the transition, will also handle this new 
Popular entry in the men’s field. 

Adventure, is open for fiction of all 
lengths, from short-shorts to novelettes, run- 
ning along the same lines as Argosy fiction. 
Payment will be a little below Argosy 
standards, but above pulp rates. Adventure 
will handle very little non-fiction but the 
editors are looking for good photo stories 
and illustrations. Every story will carry two 
major pieces of art work. The first issue’s 
editorial states: “.. . one purpose in life, 
to entertain . . . fun to read, fun to look at 

. no aim to solve the problems of the 
world ... (no) tortured souls, psychoanal- 
ysts, naked women or private detectives 
who like to go around pistol-whipping 
people.” 

Both magazines purchase first rights on 
all submissions with a 90-day option on 
second rights for foreign reproduction. 

Despite the inroads of television and 
pocket-sized books on American recrea- 
tional habits, the men’s magazines are 
gaining readership because they recognize 
the return of a man’s world. That man’s 
world, Mason explains, is here because of 
World War II. 

Before 1941, in the period between the 
two wars, the male-female “double stand- 
ard” vanished from American life. Suf- 
frage and the women’s magazines took a 
carmine-nailed grip on the nation, held it. 
One woman’s magazine stamped its foot 
and said, “Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Woman.” Women slowly took over 
the nation’s economy, first the household 
budget, then the national corporations 
through stock control. Philip Wylie re- 
corded this phenomenon and its effects in 
(Continued on page 70) 
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how to write 


By Nelson Bond 


MANHATTAN AGENCY and network men 
contend that film-TV will never supplant 
what they call “the intimate immediacy” 
of live productions. Hollywood spokesmen 
maintain that superior technique must win 
out in the end, that the viewing public will 
not tolerate imperfect live productions, with 
their ever-present hazards of dropped cues 
and timing errors. New York calls at- 
tention to the difference in transmission 
quality between shows acted “live” on 
camera and those filtered through a layer of 
processed gelatin. The West Coast points to 
that nightmare incident wherein a noted 
actor (because the live camera panned left 
instead of right) was revealed to the aud- 
ience in the full glory of his costume change. 

And so the battle rages. But it is not our 
problem. As writers, we are best advised 
to maintain polite reserve, casting our lot 
with neither camp, but taking satisfaction 
in the fact that there are two markets 
buying our output. Our sole interest should 
be in the creation of better television dra- 
matic entertainment. In these pages and 
from a bevy of books on the subject, you 
probably have learned much of the tech- 
nique of writing for live television. Less 
information has been offered on writing for 
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Bond, who “got out of radio’ 
via a W.D. article two 

years ago, has ended up—of 
course—in TV. He’s sold 50 
network TV scripts and is well 
qualified to tell you 


TV FILMS 


the film-TV show. And there is no disput- 
ing the fact that film-TV offers the writer 
more freedom of expression. Let me out- 
line the differences between the two media 
from the writer’s angle: 

1. Lighting: Live-TV has always pre- 
ferred that most shots be of the “interior” 
variety. The “day exterior” is mildly de- 
plored, while the “night exterior” is almost 
tabu because of studio lighting problems. 
Film-TV can produce any sort of shot, 
day or night, interior or exterior, with ease 
and reasonable fidelity. 

2. Sets: Live-TV has had to confine it- 
self to a limited number of sets assembled in 
a single studio. Film-TV can provide a 
greater number and diversification of sets, 
either built or natural (“location” shots) 
because cameras can be stopped for re- 
grouping of the actors. 

3. Costuming: To the writer, one of 
live-TV’s most bothersome stumbling-blocks 
is the necessity of “writing out” a character 
for costume changes. This problem does not 
exist in the film-TV show. 

4. Make-up: A problem similar to that 
just mentioned. Live-TV demands that 
a character be “written out” for such make- 
up alterations as dishevelment or aging. In 
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film-TV, the time clement is obviated. 

5. Trick shots: Live-TV can create a 
limited range of trick effects—but always 
with the haunting possibility that something 
may go wrong. In this department, New 
York cannot hope to compete with Holly- 
wood, Only film-TV can offer unlimited 
scope in such camera effects as vanishing, 
levitation, and kindred illusions. 


6. Film clips: Here, things equal to the 
same thing are not equal to each other. 
New York and Hollywood can use the same 
strips of stock film but the final effect will 
not be the same. Film clips, when inserted 
in a live-TV show, stick out like the pro- 
verbial sore thumb. Patched into a film-TV 
show, film merges smoothly with film. 

7. Camera mobility: One of the marvels 
of live-TV is that cinematography is as 
good as it is under the harassing exigencies 
of “on the air” production. The greatest 
single problem of live production (accord- 
ing to Calvin Kuhl, producer of Lux Video 


Theater) is that of logistics: so distributing 
and moving the available cameras as to 
offer at all times the best shots and angles, 
while allowing for free movement of the 
inactive cameras to new locations. 

Film-TV by its very nature rids itself of 
this problem. Scene changes need not be 
instantaneous but can be achieved leisurely, 
with simple stoppage of the film permitting 
the cameras to be moved from one location 
to another. As a result, more and better 
camera angles can be offered by film-TV 
producers, which, from the writer’s view- 
point, means that more intricate effects can 
be designated and obtained. 

8. Repeat performances: A New York 
live production is strictly a one-shot affair. 
For the presentation of a single show, sets 
must be designed and constructed, props 
and decor assembled, lighting and cameras 
set up, costumes and make-up readied, 
actors cast and rehearsed. The show goes 
on the air and then is history—aside from 
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an admittedly inferior kinescope recording 
which may or may not have been made 
simultaneously on camera. If the same show 
is done again (as in the case of my own 
Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies, which has 
been telecast three times in this country), 
the whole operation must Start over again. 

Film-TV is slightly more expensive initi- 
ally, because in addition to all expenses 
incurred by the live show it must also pay 
for the processing of duplicate films, but 
in the long run it is less expensive. Once in 
the can, a show is available for any number 
of repeat performances, at no additional 
cost to the producer save the payment of 
fair royalties. Thus, the financial aspect of 
live versus film-TV is of greatest interest 
to the producer, as well as to the fortunate 
writer whose contract provides for addi- 
tional payments for re-uses. 

There are, of course, many points of 
identity between live and film-TV. From 
the writer’s angle, most of these are artistic; 
a few are economic. 

In regard to sets, for example, it must be 
a matter of indifference to a writer that 
film-TV permits the use of more sets than 
live-TV. It’s the old definition of liberty and 
license: “The right of free speech does not 
give a man the right to shout ‘Fire!’ in a 
crowded theatre.” Because a writer can use 
more sets in the construction of his show 
does not mean that he should necessarily 
do so. That story is generally best told 
which is most simply told, and an aimless 
flitting about from one scene to another 
tends merely to confuse the viewer. 

Moreover, sets are expensive, whether 
built in New York or Hollywood, and any 
television story editor is going to look more 
kindly on a script with a few simple sets 
than on an extravaganza featuring succes- 
sive shots in (a) Pennsylvania Station, 
(b) a rowboat shooting the Grand Canyon 
rapids, and (c) a sinking ocean liner. 

The writer of film or live teleplays does 
well to hold his major sets to a total of 
three, his characters to a maximum of 
eight for the average half-hour show. Either 
of these two suggested figures can be in- 
creased when the story demands it, but 
gratuitous increase generally tends to hurt 
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the telling of a story. And no writer should 
ever forget that the story is the main thing. 
Here live and film producers have no 
quarrel, agreeing that a strong plot, speedily 
developed, is what they want from writers. 

Let’s see how application of the foregoing 
principles enables a writer to prepare a 
script suitable and salable to film television. 
We can take as an example the film-TV 
adaptation of my short fantasy-comedy, 
Al Haddon’s Lamp. This whimsical tale of 
a modern Aladdin, who rediscovers the 
fabulous lamp and proceeds to utilize its 
genie’s abilities in solving his personal 
problems, had been adapted successfully to 
radio but had never been televised. One of 
the attributes of a genie is his ability to 
appear and vanish instantaneously. Such 
effects, well-nigh impossible to live cameras, 
pose no problem whatever to film producers 
—a determining factor in my decision to 
adapt the story to film-TV. 

In writing the script, I followed a work- 
pattern which has become my standard 
routine for adapting television scripts from 
fiction. I placed the fiction version beside 
my typewriter and lavishly copied from 
the original every word of dialogue to get 
a rough timing on the play; in other words, 
to determine whether my adaptation would 
require more or less dialogue than existed 
in the basic story. To form this estimate, 
I used a device carried over from my radio 
script-writing days—a timing trick by which 
the writer can swiftly appraise the playing- 
length of his material. Double-spaced 
dialogue, in pica type, columnated between 
30 and 72 on a standard typewriter tabu- 
lator, will unerringly time out to the rate 
of one page per minute. Thus, for the 
normal 25-minute show you must not 
exceed 25 pages of dialogue, and if much 
action occurs unaccompanied by the spoken 
word, the dialogue must be trimmed ac- 
cordingly. 

Having completed the “timing rough” 
and trimmed the original dialogue to proper 
length, I next broke down the action into 
scenes. This analysis revealed that the 
original story had called for an unwieldy 
number of short scenes—commonplace in 
fiction, or even on radio where shift of 
locale is easily designated by a music bridge, 
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but undesirable in TV. I regrouped these 
scenes, eliminating the dispensable ones, 
combining short, choppy scenes into longer 
and smoother ones, assembling the main 
action into a minimum of locations. 

Guiding factors during this stage of 
writing were the ever-present questions in 
my mind: “Can this scene be shot effec- 
tively?” and “Is the shot designated worth 
the expense of creating the set demanded?” 
It will surprise you to discover, when you 
do your first television -adaptation, how 
much extraneous material appears in the 
average short story. 

Where necessary, dialogue was revised so 
the characters could meet and properly 
develop the plot within the confines of 
the fewer basic scenes. I surveyed the 
characters appearing in the cast and cut 
that number wherever possible, trimming 
out meaningless crowd scenes and trans- 
ferring to more important characters odds- 
and-ends of dialogue which turn cheaper 
extras into more expensive bit players. 

Now the teleplay was beginning to shape 
up. The characters were set, the scenes 
determined. It remained for me to delineate 
the action of the story. Up to this point, 
everything had been weighed on a scale of 
economic or artistic values common to 
either television production method. But 
here the unique possibilities of film-TV 
came into their own. Because I was writing 
for a camera not “on the air” at the time of 
shooting, I was able to demand some start- 
ling trick shots. A few such designations, 
and the technical means by which they were 
achieved, were: 

Al Haddon rubs the magic lamp; a puff 
of smoke emerges, and from it the Genie 
appears. (Stopped Camera) 

Haddon walks to a window and peers 
out. In the street below stands an elephant 
in full Oriental regalia, with a turbaned 
mahout and howdah on his back. (Film 
Clip) 

In a close-up of the magic lamp, its metal 
side dissolves and within it we see the 
Genie surrounded by a bevy of beautiful 
slaves. (Superimposition.) Of course, this 
was the Genie with the light brown harem! 

Al Haddon’s Lamp was accepted im- 
mediately by Revue Productions, Inc., 






which syndicates its films to various regional 

chains and individual television stations. 
It first appeared almost a year ago; since 
then it has been repeated once. On the basis 
of past experience with teleplays leased to 
this organization, my expectancy is that 
during the term of contract Al Haddon’s 
Lamp will be shown five or six times. While 
a greater initial sum might have been paid 
me for a one-shot live performance, the 
added royalties paid for each repeat per- 
formance mean that my over-all income 
from this film-TV play will exceed the 
amount of that first, and perhaps only, live- 
TV check. 

It goes without saying that this show 
could not have been written and sold 
had I not made some study of film-TV 
writing technique. So we come to the final 
question: What that I do not know must I 
know to write a salable film-TV script? 

The answer is found in the sources from 
which the diverse television forms sprang. 
Live-TV is essentially a synthesis of radio 
and stage. Its script-form therefore derives 
from these two roots. Because the director 
is more intimately in touch with his camera- 
men than you, as writer, can ever hope to 
be, live-TV markets do not want their 
writers to suggest more than sketchily 
camera angles, distances, and activities. The 
live-TV script format is similar to that of 
the radio script, with some additions bor- 
rowed from the stage and a very few new 
wrinkles added since the advent of TV. — 

Film-TV, on the other hand, derives 
from the movies. Thus the script written 
for film-TV production is similar, if not 
identical, to the shooting-script written for 
motion pictures. 

The basic differences, then, between a 
live and a film-TV script lie in the (a) 
format, and (6) technical jargon. 


Format 


The live-TV script divides the script 
page into two columns, designated for 
Video and Audio respectively. All save 
lower case words are instructions, either to 
director, camera, orchestra or sound-effects, 
and are not spoken by the actors. 

The film-TV script places its spoken lines 















down the center of the page. Capitalization 
is used sparingly, generally only for the 
name of the character. Offset to the left 
are the instructions. Camera shots are 
clearly designated and numbered. Offset to 





the various camera shots. 

Luckily, I can demonstrate these differ- 
ences with live and film-TV openings to 
two dramatic versions of my story, Con- 
querors’ Isle, in the first example as pre- 
sented live on Lights Out and, secondly, as 
























the right margin are the cuts, dissolves and 
fades which indicate the conclusion of 


Live-TV Script 


FADE IN CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER'S OF- 
FICE (SET #1). COMMANDER GORHAM IS 


MUSIC: 


STUDYING PAPERS FROM BRADY'S CASE UNDER : 
HISTORY. HE WALKS FROM CAMERA TO 
DESK AND SITS AS BUZZER SOUNDS. SOUND; 


GORHAM FLICKS SWITCH. 


GORHAM 
Yes? 


VOICE 


(ON FILTER) Lieutenant Brady is 


here, sir. 


GORHAM 
Send him in, 


VOICE 


Oh, yes. please. 


Yes, sir. 


GORHAM FLICKS SWITCH, LEANS BACK 

IN SWIVEL CHAIR, STEEPLES FINGERS, 
PURSING LIPS THOUGHTFULLY. HE RISES 
AND WALKS AROUND DESK AS DOOR OPENS. 


BRADY 
(ENTERING) Commander Gorham? 
HE MOVES FORWARD UNCERTAINLY TO- 
WARD GORHAM'S OUTSTRETCHED HAND. 


GORHAM 
You're Lieutenant Brady? 


BRADY 


SOUND: 


SOUND: 


MUSIC: 
CLOSES 


Yes. 


Yes, sir. 

HE STANDS STIFFLY AT ATTENTION. HE 
IS TENSE, EXCITED, ANXIOUS. GORHAM 
WAVES CASUAL HAND TOWARD CHAIR. 


GORHAM 
At ease, Lieutenant. Let me con- 
sult you as a physician, not order 
your cure as a superior officer. 
Won't you sit down? 


BRADY 


Of course, sir. AS you wish, sir. 


HE SITS GINGERLY AS GORHAM CROSSES 
BEHIND DESK TO SWIVEL CHAIR. 
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filmed by Stars Over Hollywood. 


TONAL, HINTING 


GRIM FANTASY—HOLD 


INTERCOM BUZZER 


—CLICK SWITCH 


CLICK OF SWITCH 


TAPS ON DOOR 


OUT AS DOOR 
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Film-TV Script 


FADE IN 

INT—DAY—-CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER'S OFFICE (SET #1) 

MEDIUM SHOT of GORHAM studying papers. As the BUZZER SOUNDS: 
CUT TO: 


CLOSEUP—INTERCOM UNIT 
as Gorham's hand presses the switch. 


GORHAM (OFF SCREEN) 
Yes? 


VOICE 
(on filter) 
Lieutenant Brady is here, sir. 


GORHAM (0.S.) 
Oh, yes. Send him in, please. 


VOICE 
Yes, sir. 
CUT TO: 


MEDIUM LONG SHOT 

as Gorham flicks switch, leans back in swivel chair, 
steeples fingers, pursing lips thoughtfully. He glances up, 
then rises as we hear TAPS ON DOOR, and BRADY enters. 


BRADY 
Commander Gorham? 


He moves forward uncertainly as Gorham offers his hand. 


GORHAM 
Yes. You're Lieutenant Brady? 
BRADY 
Yes, sir. 
CUT TO: 
CLOSE SHOT 
of Brady, registering tense nervousness, anxiety. 
CUT TO: 
REVERSE ANGLE SHOT 
of Gorham, studying him thoughtfully. 
CuT TO: 


MEDIUM TWO SHOT 
as Gorham waves a casual hand toward the chair. 


GORHAM 
At ease, Lieutenant. Let me consult you as a 
physician, not order your cure as a superior 
officer. Won't you sit down? 


BRADY 
Of course, sir. As you wish, sir. 





He sits gingerly as Gorham also sits. 











Technical Jargon 

The reader may have found in the second 
script more than one shop-talk phrase which 
he does not understand. But motion picture 
terms are easy to grasp. Terminology breaks 
down into three categories. 


1. Camera distances: Basically, we have 
the LONG SHOT (a distance view), the 
MEDIUM SHOT (from about the waist 
up), and the CLOSE SHOT (from about 
the shoulders up). These give us the 
MEDIUM LONG SHOT (body height) 
and the MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT (from 
about the breast up). Also commonly used 
is the CLOSEUP, encompassing an area 
about the size of the head. The ECU, or 
EXTRA CLOSEUP, is a greatly enlarged 
single subject or item, as a ring on a finger, 
a bottle of poison held in the hand, etc. 
Shots containing more than one person 
are frequently designated by the distance 
plus the number of persons, as MEDIUM 
TWO SHOT, CLOSE THREE SHOT. 


2. Camera movements: When the cam- 
era stands still on its movable platform and 
the camera lens turns with an action, the 
effect is panoramic and we say the camera 
PANS. Thus, a CAMERA PANS a large 
group to show its varied reactions. 

When the camera moves with an action, 
rolling on its movable platform (or “dolly” ) 
we use the name of the platform and say 
the camera DOLLIES. Thus, a camera 
moving with an automobile in motion 
DOLLIES WITH, while a camera draw- 
ing back swiftly from a close shot to a 
longer one might be described as THE 
CAMERA DOLLIES BACK. Also used 
are the equivalent terms PULLS BACK 
and DRAWS BACK. 

A REVERSE ANGLE SHOT is one in 
which the same distance between camera 
and subject is maintained, but the camera 
shifts from one to another of two subjects. 
You’ve seen countless examples of this 
shot in the movies; think of any love scene. 

3. Shutter actions: The three,most com- 
monly used methods of scene transfer are 
the CUT (an abrupt change from one 
camera angle, distance, and/or scene to 
another), the DISSOLVE (a gradual over- 
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lapping of one image on another), and the 
FADE (a fast or slow blacking out of the 
screen). CUTS are generally used for fast 
action shifts of the camera within scenes. 
DISSOLVES are used not only for mon- 
tage effects, but to indicate passage of time 
or shift of scene. FADES generally indicate 
the conclusion of one full scene, one seg- 
ment of action or portion of plot; they are, 
in effect, the curtain on a stage or the 
double-spacing in a published story. 

Experienced screen-writers will call the 
foregoing an over-simplification—and they 
will be right. When you have learned what 
a camera can do, you can call for and ob- 
tain other more highly specialized effects, 
all having their own names in the cant of 
cameradom. 

You need not concern yourself unduly 
with all this official language. In submitting 
your scripts, if you don’t trust your ability 
to designate the camera distances and 
angles in the terms outlined above, simply 
express yourself clearly in your own words. 
This does not mean that you should by-pass 
indefinitely the learning of technical terms. 
Obviously, that script is most purchasable 
which requires the least revision. But don’t 
let lack of familiarity with technical terms 
be your excuse for writing nothing. Submit 
the nearest thing to a finished shooting- 
script you can prepare. Script editors, first 
and foremost, are searching for good stories. 

Film-TV is a challenge to the creative 
writer. It offers a freedom of expression 
greater than that of stage or live-TV writ- 
ing, a scope equalled only by motion picture 
writing. More to the point, it is a rapidly- 
expanding field, a hungry field, eager for 
good stories and good writers. So if you are 
a rapidly-expanding writer, a hungry writer, 
eager for good credits and good checks, I’ll 
be seeing you—on a film-TV credit list. 
(For a complete list of free-lance TV markets— 
live and film—see the 1953 Wruiter’s, YEAR 
Book, due on the stands in about four weeks or 
obtainable for 50 cents from Writer’s Dicest. 
Each of the TV markets in the Year Boox will 
be checked before publication by the editor or 
producer in question.) 
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You'd Think a Guy Would Learn 





By Steve Frazee 


who just won first prize of $2,000 in Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine contest. Looks 
like Steve has learned more than he thinks. 


THE EDITOR OF Wild West Weekly rejected 
a novelette of mige 20 years ago because, 
“The hero’s character just isn’t convincing.” 
Not long ago another editor shook his head 
at a novel of mine because the characters 
were “too artificial and unreal.” They did 
things, he said, that did not spring from 
convincing characterization. 

You’d think that during 20 years a guy 
would learn not to run his characters out on 
that unconvincing limb. 

The fault in both cases was that the 
characters were drawn from life; they were 
living men who did things that did not 
sound convincing in fiction. Does that mean 
that editors want nothing with the ring of 
authenticity? No. But neither editors nor 
readers will wade through a complex 
“Why” that could be explained better by a 
psychiatrist than by a writer. This “strong 
motivation springing from character” that 
you read about in editorial requirements 





means: “Why is this person doing this?” 
The Why had better be a simple one, so 
readily understood that the reader never 
pauses to wonder about its validity. The 
complex Why’s that motivate a person in 
real life appear mighty feeble in fiction. 

To illustrate, let’s drop back to that 
Street & Smith novelette of depression 
times. The hero performed in fiction as he 
would in life. One time he had what it 
takes, and the next time that he faced 
trouble he was good for nothing. The Why 
was difficult to understand in real life; it 
was almost impossible to make it believable 
in fiction. 

Heroes solve problems “arising from 
honest character motivation,” an editor 
told me. I dumped my unreliable hero into 
the waste basket. He made a thud like a 
sack of spuds falling from the pantry shelf. 
I adopted a well-tanned, steely-eyed Texan. 
Looking at his “drygulched” pal, he said, 
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“Question the Why of every move your characters make.” 









“Brad, I’ll get the dirty skunk that did this 
if it’s the last thing I ever do!” The Why 
of Tex was well established. “What” was the 
only problem left. He did “What” against 
the usual obstacles, shot up four stinkers, 
collected a trifling shoulder wound, a gal, 
a little spread—and I took a check. 

That Tex sure had character. 

He has character today, although the 
word “drygulching” has fallen into disre- 
pute. In the first Western pulp I opened 
at a newsstand not long ago I read the 
words of a man looking down at his mur- 
dered pal. “I’ll get the skunk that did this 
to you.” The rest of the story was utterly 
incredible, but at least the Why held up 
all the way. Vengeance to vindication! 


I do not recommend vengeance yarns; 
I merely use the point to show how broad 
a Why must be. Don’t get fouled up in a 
complex character trap because of that 
editorial blurb, “Accent on characteriza- 
tion.” In most cases it does not mean any 
more than, “Let the hero carry the gun 
instead of being dragged around by it,” or 
“Let the action stem from a_ believable 
Why.” 

Men fight sometimes because they do not 
like the expressions on each other’s faces. 
That is not a good fiction Why. If they are 
after the same gal, that’s a much broader 
Why. If they are after the same pearls, 
gold, diamonds, uranium, you do not need 
to explain the Why. One million bucks in 
loot is sure to develop a lot of characters. 

How come, if I’ve grown smart enough 
to give advice about Why’s, I still get my 
neck in the same noose? Because human 
beings are like that? No good for fiction. 
Because I just up and did it? Very weak 
Why. Carelessness? Not a very interesting 
Why. Because the house was on fire, the 
insurance lapsed, and enemies—with good 
Why’s—were shooting at me while I tried 
to write? Well, that’s a little better. In 
fiction a man might be allowed a lapse 
under those circumstances. 

That is, if he had been built up as an 
excitable fellow, afraid of fire, and gener- 
ally nervous when ducking bullets. 


I have never got a weak Why past Scott 
Meredith. Once I wrote a story about a 
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game warden and a couple of drunks. 
Meredith bounced it, saying, “. . . Pop 
and Joe don’t exactly behave in a believ- 
able manner, and Hank is the strangest 
game warden ever appointed.” Now I wrote 
from fact on that one. The story, when 
told, is funny. Written as fiction, it was 
unbelievable. 

Let’s take a look at the Why im that 
novel of mine which recently drew editorial 
fire. The hero took over a construction job 
and fired the superintendent at once, an 
act that was, in the editor’s words, “too 
hurried and ineffective because it indicated 
a weakness or error in judgment that was 
not justified.” 

The editor meant: the Why isn’t clear. 

There were several Why’s. The super- 
intendent was hot-headed, edgy because of 
the heat and because he was beyond his 
depth, and the villain was kibitzing to make 
things worse. The hero had observed that 
the job was being run badly. He wanted to 
establish his dominance at once. The Why’s 
were there, all right, but they had not been 
explained sharply enough so that the reader 
could take them in stride without mutter- 
ing, “Wait a minute, why is this happen- 
ing?” 

Be sure you understand the Why’s as you 
write them; then be sure you write them 
clearly enough so that everyone else can 
understand them; finally, question the Why 
of every move your characters make. If you 
don’t, some editor will. 

The firing incident was based on truth, 
and the actual facts would have made a 
much more incredible story than the one I 
wrote. The new general manager of an 
aerial tram job, seeing the superintendent 
for the first time, said: “Say, mister, those 
drillers at Tower Seven aren’t busting 
themselves, I notice.” There were about 10 
words spoken after that, and then the beef 
was on. It was not a hot day. The job was 
going well. The Why’s of the fight and 
firing? As one observer said, “They sure 
didn’t get along quick, did they?” 

The fact that the novel used here to 
illustrate sold to a publisher and then was 
picked up by a pocket-book house does not 
negate the point drawn from it. One editor 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A well-known teacher 


“No” and outlines four conditions 
for a successful writing class, 


By Gorham Munson 


THAT PERENNIAL DEBATE—Ccan writing be 
taught?—has been touched off again. In a 
recent issue of the American Mercury, Isaac 
Rosenfeld, who gave writing courses at New 
York University for four years, confesses: 
“I had a guilty conscience because I felt 
obliged to hold back something from my 
students.” He is now taking another teach- 
ing assignment and says that he is glad to 
unburden himself of the following state- 
ment: “Writing courses are a waste of time 
and money for everyone concerned.” 
Rosenfeld’s conclusion shook me a little 
because for nearly 25 years I have been 
giving writing courses, chiefly at the New 
School for Social Research in New York 
City. Has there been, I said to myself, a big 
contradiction in my life? Have I really be- 
lieved that writing is not a teachable sub- 
ject and yet acted as if I could teach the 
hundreds of students I have met at the New 
School and at various writers’ conferences? 
Like Rosenfeld I will state my conclusion 
at the outset and will also put it in italics: 
Writing courses can save the apprentice 
writer much time in acquiring literary skill 
and can increase his earning capacity as a 
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ARE WRITING COURSES A GYP? 


of writing says 


writer. In short, writing can be taught. 

So far as I can find out, the Greeks never 
thought otherwise, They had their rhetors 
who took great pains with their students 
and prescribed minute literary exercises. 
Among them was “the old man eloquent,” 
Isocrates, who was praised by Plato and 
Cicero. The great orator Lycurgus was a 
pupil of Isocrates. Yes, the Greek rhetor 
was a man who could communicate the 
secrets of writing effectively, and the best 
writers in Greece thought it worth-while to 
go to school to him. 

That brought me up to modern instances 
of men who were able to teach writing—to 
the master-disciple relationship of Flaubert 
and de Maupassant and to the friendship 
of Booth Tarkington and Kenneth Roberts. 
Flaubert instructed de Maupassant in the 
greatest detail how to become a master of 
the craft. And Kenneth Roberts, in his 
autobiography, I Wanted to Write, has re- 
corded in full his indebtedness to Tarking- 
ton. In fact, Roberts received so much help 
from Tarkington that he proposed that 
they both sign one of his novels. Quite 
properly Tarkington said, “No.” 
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But, I went on in my grappling with the 
question, have I ever had to do with any- 
one of whom I could say, “That man can 
teach writing as Isocrates or Flaubert or 
Tarkington did”? And the answer came, 
“Of course, A. R. Orage, the English editor 
who gave private classes in New York in 
the 1920’s”’—Orage who was once asked 
why he didn’t write more himself and re- 
plied proudly, “I write writers”; Orage to 
whom Katherine Mansfield wrote in 1921: 
“You have taught me what to do in the 
short story, and, more important, you have 
taught me what not to do”; Orage to whom 
more than 60 books were dedicated. 

I enrolled in the first writing course 
Orage gave in New York, and found my- 
self in @ group of about 25, mostly young 
professionals. I was able to see the influence 
Orage had on them and to follow their 
careers. T. S. Matthews was typical. He 
was then an assistant editor on the New 
Republic. He was soon writing articles and 
parodies as well as reviews. Then he wrote 
a novel under Orage, and a second novel. 
He shifted to Time, became book review 
editor, climbed in the editorial hierarchy, 
finally became the editor of that news 
magazine. I am sure that Tom Matthews 
would say today that. Orage saved him 
years in his struggle to the top and greatly 
increased his earning capacity. 

These teachers of writing I have men- 
tioned had something in common: they 
were not professional teachers but profes- 
sional writers. Isocrates was the best-paid 
ghost writer of his day; he received nearly 
$15,000 for composing an oration for the 
King of Cyprus to deliver. Flaubert was a 
master of the realistic novel and Tarking- 
ton repeatedly wrote best-sellers. Orage, 
called by Shaw a “desperado of genius,” 





Gorham Munson is editor of Hermitage 
House and author of three books on writ- 
ing. He has given his writing course at the 
New School for Social Research, New York, 
since 1931. Among his students have been 
Gene Schoor, radio broadcaster and sports 
writer, Philip Clark, regular contributor to 
the Post and Collier’s, A. W. Martinez, 
another Post writer, Tech Davis, Crime 
Club mystery novelist, and Louise Thomas, 
publicity head of Doubleday & Co. 
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was a master of the editorial, or “leader,” 
as they say in England. These men were 
writing professionals first and were teachers 
only in the second place. I deduce, then, 
that to be a good teacher of writing, a man 
must first accomplish something in the 
world of letters or the world of journalism. 
He must come to his class from his own 
writing desk or from his editorial office. 

The teacher of writing, if he is any good 
at all, is really an editor talking. An editor 
is a reader of manuscripts. He knows what 
is and what isn’t salable in his own and 
other markets. If he has time, he can tell 
why he rejects a manuscript. He can help.a 
writer revise a manuscript into accepta- 
bility. He can account for his acceptances. 
On his job, however, he simply does not 
have time to explain to most of those who 
submit manuscripts their merits and their 
faults. But suppose we take an editor off 
his job and put him in a seminar-room. 
We give him a number of manuscripts to 
read and we tell him to talk about them as 
he would in his office. We pay him enough 
for his time and we let the writers of the 
manuscripts talk to him face-to-face. We 
then have the set-up for a good writing 
course. 

Let that editor be my colleague at the 
New School for Social Research, Hiram 
Haydn, magazine editor, novelist, critic and 
scholar—he’s editor at Bobbs-Merrill these 
days and used to be editor at Crown. He 
conducts a novel workshop and I have in 
front of me a list of 11 novels that have 
been published since 1948 as a result of 
this workshop, including William Styron’s 
Lie Down in Darkness. Would any of these 
11 novelists say with Isaac Rosenfeld that 
“writing courses are a waste of time and 
money” ? 

Writing can be taught. But certain con- 
ditions must be observed. First, the writing 
class must extricate itself from the aca- 
demic system. It must have nothing to do 
with grades and examinations. It needs the 
freedom that the adult education move- 
ment provides. The ordinary classroom at- 
mosphere must be driven out and the brac- 
ing air of the publishing world must be let 
in. 

Secondly, the teacher must be a profes- 
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sional of the writing world. He must func- 
tion as an editor conferring with would-be 
contributors. He must not be the captive 
reader that teachers usually are but must 
represent the voluntary readers of maga- 
zines and books. It is his job to help his 
students become reader-conscious. If he 
gets them to see that writing is not self- 
expression but communication, he has saved 
them thousands of words spent in flounder- 
ing around. 

The third requirement is that some mem- 
bers of the class must already be profes- 
sional, at least in spirit. It is to them that 
the editor-teacher talks and it is they who 
stimulate the others to take a professional 
attitude. The editor-teacher needs them to 
sharpen the competitive spirit of his group. 
Finally, the class should be large enough 


“Remember saying, ‘Sell this story and keep what you get’? Well, I got $300 for it.” 








to be a cross-section of the reading public. 
“Audience-responses” are a very important 
part of teaching writing, and you can’t get 
them if the group is tiny. You need at least 
10 students, it’s better if you have 25, and I 
have found that 100 or so is ideal. A play 
may look good in rehearsal, but not until 
it is played before a full audience can the 
producer tell what he has. It is the same 
with a piece of writing; it needs to be tried 
out on a sizable audience. And that, Mr. 
Rosenfeld, is why the writing course, 
properly conducted, can never be a waste 
of time and money. It is by study of reader- 
reception that a writer perfects his tools of 
communication and such a course provides 
an audience that is encouraged to say ex- 
actly what it feels and thinks about a 
manuscript. 
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F you pon’ do the things I suggest, you 

don’t think I’m going to care, do you? 

If you are unable to describe yourself on 
paper so others could recognize you, that’s 
not too bad. Few people have the faintest 
idea what they are like. Not one accom- 
plished, successful writer out of a thousand 
could write a character study of himself 
that would closely resemble him. But if you 
have any real writing knack or flair you can 
find it out in as short as a day with one 
human being other than yourself and one 
piece of paper. 

Don’t pick a person you know, because 
you will then write in your own prejudices 
concerning him. If you can manage, see 
a human being known to several people 
you know. See him, talk to him for a few 
minutes, and then go away and describe 
him on one sheet of paper—about 250 
words—and show it to people who know 
the guy. If you have the slightest identifi- 
cation in your writing you will have caught 
something of the man on that brief en- 
counter. 

A person with even slight writing knack 


36x26 


By Jack Woodford 


can pass this test. A highly-gifted writer 
could give in one paragraph such a decided 
picture of the person that anyone who 
knew him could identify him immedi- 
ately. On the other hand, persons who are 
“tone deaf” in regard to writing—fiction 
writing, at least—can’t possibly pass this 
test. It is the easiest way I know to find 
out whether or not you have the makings 
of a fiction writer. 

It is possible to describe a man in one 
word. Suppose, for instance, there is in a 
reom a group of people, say, at a party 
in a big city; some are from the suburbs, 
some living in the city, some tactful, some 
not, some intelligent, some not. Suppose 
there is one man from the suburbs who is a 
jerk and you want to describe him in one 
word, You might have to invent the word. 
You can’t cheat and use a synthetic word, 
like Dagwood or Mr, Milquetoast, But 
suppose you call him Mr. Sub-burp. Any- 
one entering the room and told to spot Mr. 
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Woodford’s back — with a riddle 
for writers. “36 x 26.” Carmen is 
there. Gone with the Wind is there. 
The whole of O. Henry is there. 
If you are a writer, you are there. 


Sub-burp could look around and listen for 
a short time, then identify the jerk from the 
suburbs. 

Any fool writer can nail down a person 
with the greatest of ease, and he could do 
it before he became a writer: that is why 
he became a writer. Once, in Hollywood, I 
heard about what a world-famous writer 
had said when she left a party. She saved 
one of the guests for a last and very per- 
sonal farewell. He was the son of a female 
newspaper columnist. The writer remarked 
to him: “When you get home say hello 
to your mother for me and throw her a 
bone”—thus managing to characterize, and 
correctly, not only the guy she talked to 
but his mother, the party and _ herself. 
People like that, if they aren’t already 
writers, get to be. 

If you can write 250 words that smell 
like the person you are describing to the 
extent that acquaintances will recognize 
him, you probably have fiction writing abil- 








ity. It’s that, not plot, that makes a fiction 
writer. But try to be subjective as well as 
objective. Even an editor can describe what 
kind of clothes a man is wearing if he has 
a list from an eye witness and does not 
edit it by changing the color of the tie, 
making it brown instead of green because 
he just doesn’t like green. 

If you can’t write fiction, be happy. You 
can maybe write non-fiction. Research stuff, 
or other things. If you can’t write anything 
at all, be happier; then you can go back 
to the steady job without moanin’ low for 
the rest of your life. 

Strain is the biggest thing that can mili- 
tate against you as you approach writing 
fiction or fact. If you huff and puff you 
won’t blow in anybody’s house but your 
own. Writing, to those who can write, 
comes fairly easily from the start. They 
often make it hard by trying to write far 
beyond their capacities. The born writer 
of juveniles—and such material has a wide 
market and can make good money—usually 
wastes a flock of years trying to write like 
Elinor Glynn or Tagore. 

Almost all beginning writers approach a 
















piece of paper with confidence if they are 
going to write a note home for money. But 
when they contemplate writing something 
to get money out of an editor, they go into 
a veritable devil’s dance of auto-hypnotic, 
anti-writing, depressive suggestion. They tell 
themselves it’s going to be hard. And the 
harder they tell themselves it’s going to be, 
the harder it is. 

The born salesman doesn’t scare himself 
to death before he enters the office of a 
man he wants to sell. He gets the whole 
thing off his mind and bounces in, looks 
at the guy, sizes him up, and then, like an 
actor feeling out his audience, leads off with 
what he thinks will get a hand. He starts 
out with “Jever,” the great American trial 
balloon. “Jever hear the one about the 
farmer’s son who met an interior desecra- 
tor—” ... and if that doesn’t work he 
goes into the latest news about the Inter- 
Church movement—maybe too late. I have 
walked beside inexperienced salesmen ap- 
proaching a prospect, turning pale at the 
thought, licking themselves cold before they 
even opened the door. I have watched be- 
ginning writers doing the same thing before 
a typewriter. 

What is the very worst that can happen 
to you if you can’t write a line? Nobody’s 
going to kill you. Maybe you just aren’t a 
word musician. If you aren’t, the sooner 
you find it out, the better. And what differ- 
ence does it make? Relax. 

Most novels and short stories are founded 
on the Frenchman Polti’s categorical Thirty- 
Six Dramatic Situations. It should be far 
easier to construct a 36 situations machine 
and turn it loose to scramble around 26 
letters than to construct, for instance, a 
machine which can be fed the election 
returns from a former election, precinct by 
precinct for every precinct in the United 
States, and then as the current election 
returns come in compare the two in such a 
way as to indicate, precinct by precinct, 
what per cent a given candidate is touching 
as bears upon the final returns. Why should 
36 X 26 present any difficulties? 

I know men and women who for from 
five to 40 years have irritated themselves 
and everybody around them with the 


thought that they are waiting for the right 
day to start becoming writers. This is an 
occupational disease of the mind, especially 
with newspapermen, just as buying a 
chicken ranch is an occupational disease 
with aged actors. Just what sort of day are 
these people waiting for? 


1 suppose the climate that day would be 
isothermal (perfect). On that day, the 
aspiring writer wouldn’t have a worry in 
the world. Physically, he would feel tops. 
The Internal Revenue Department would 
be paying dividends to citizens and urging 
them to accept the money. There would 
be a photo-electric typewriter which would 
clickety-clack when the writer looked at it, 
interpreting his thoughts. There would be 
an endless roll of paper in the machine, 
such as my mystery writing friend Harry 
Stephen Keeler invented. The writer 
wouldn’t bother about syntax, rhetoric, 
spelling or punctuation. If he got three 
“e’s” in “separate” instead of two, the 
automatic typewriter would fix up the 
word. Thirty days after “The End” was 
written, the publisher would bounce out the 
book; in 60 days the movie version would 
be in every motion picture theatre in the 
country; in 90 days the book would be 
translated into Sanskrit, Hindustani and 
Bronx English. Fooey! 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
whole writing racket wouldn’t be worth a 
dime if anybody could sit down and do a 
Hemingway? The difficulty of making the 
grade is your protection if you do succeed. 
And I wonder why it never occurs to these 
convicts of a dull life, wishing to escape 
into writing, that the worst possible day 
on which to start writing would be the 
Perfect Day. If all were perfect that day, 
you'd never be able to write again except 
under that conditioning. The time to start 
is on the worst day for it! Then you have 
mastered the ultimate conditioning right at 
the start. 

Many times when young writers who 
have sold a little say they have come upon 
a psychological block, they are merely 
experiencing crossed-wire conditioning. 
Maybe when they started to write it was 
vacation. So they have to have such con- 
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ditioning to write. But a writer must write 
under any and all conditions. That is why 
he’s lucky to start under the worst condi- 
tions imaginable, as many great writers 
did. The great Russian writers pestered by 
the Czars. A great American writer like 
Dreiser pestered by editorial czars. (The 
editor who came to Dreiser’s rescue on 
Sister Carrie, and probably saved him 
from being lost to American literature, was 
Frank Norris, the writer; Norris was tempo- 
rarily pinch-hitting as an editor.) You con- 
stantly hear of the Grub Street tradition of 
writing. There’s much to be said for it. 
If you really want to get started writing 
and if you’ve got what it takes, you'll be 
able to set the house on fire and then start 
to write while the firemen are putting out 
the fire! 

A writer has one characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes him from other persons: 





HE WRITES! 


If you don’t know what to write about, 
your course is clear: don’t write about any- 
thing. 

If you haven’t the faintest idea how to 
start, your problem is solved: don’t start. 

But if you are really going to have a go 
at it, make yourself a little card and stick 
it up in front of your typewriter. Remem- 
ber Polti’s Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 
Those are all the tales there are to tell. 
Remember the 26 letters of the alphabet. 
Put on the little card: 


: §96x26 
Just “36 x 26.” Carmen is there. Gone with 
the Wind is there. The whole of O. Henry 
is there. Every motion picture ever made is 
there. Every short-short; every long short. 
The Bible is there. If you are a writer, you 
are there. It’s that simple—or difficult. 





Other Men’s Markets 


(Continued from page 17) 


is way ahead in the men’s field. 

True insists it’s “different.” The monthly 
demands a narrative style with plenty of in- 
formation and no cheap thrills. Character, 
narration and plot must be factual, move 
swiftly, and be easy to read. Besides 
personal experiences; True welcomes war 
stories, rugged outdoor adventure, crime 
exposes, Westerns, and historical adven- 
tures. The writer must be prepared to do 
thorough research on his article, but no 
mere recitation of events will sell. For in- 
stance, the steeplejack with an account of 
near-slips from the tallest girders in the 
world is a welcome subject. But True wants 
to know: Why is he there? What kind of 
guy is he? Where is he going? What does his 
wife think of his flirtation with death? 

Naughton advises the writer to think 
of a title before actually hitting the keys. If 
you can’t work up a punchy title, give up, 
he says. Titles help sell stories; they are 
indicative of the effectiveness of your writ- 
ing and whether your theme is properly 
established. True does not use fiction. Non- 
fiction runs 4000 to 7000 words. Pay: 
$750. Query Naughton, managing editor, 


67 W. 44th St., New York. 

Men have been neglected for over 20 
years. They’re nagged, frequently live 
humdrum lives, are tied down to society’s 
mores. Men’s magazines help loosen the 
strait jacket, according to Jack Podell, as- 
sistant editor of Cavalier. 

Cavalier, a monthly, is hopping along 
in the footsteps of its Fawcett big brother, 
True. This non-slick wants high-quality 
writing in both fiction and non-fiction. Mat- 
erial runs the gamut of adventure, sex, fast- 
moving fiction (preferably plotted rather 
than atmospheric), sports (road racing par- 
ticularly), Westerns and _historical—but 
authenticated pieces. Service pieces are wel- 
come (“How to Buy Money,” loan shark 
expose) and true crime (personality pro- 
files). Four fiction pieces are used per issue. 

Cavalier depends a good deal on free- 
lance writers. Every manuscript is read 
thoroughly, according to Podell, and Cava- 
lier staffers will rewrite if a piece has pub- 
lishing possibilities. Rewriting, however, 
means a reduction in payment. Podell 
apologizes for the delay in returning manu- 
scripts—it’s taking six weeks for the writer 
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to get his reject. Fiction goes up to 5000 
words, and brings $250 and up; non-fiction 
goes up to 3000 words, $250 and up. Query 
Andrew Hecht, editor, 67 West 44th St., 
New York. 

Joseph Corona, editor of Fawcett’s Adam, 
wants sizzling copy that doesn’t leave any 
ashes. He gives his readers a heavy dose of 
strong, narrative-style adventure, dished up 
in the Arctic, the jungle, from the front 
seats of racing cars or from old Indian up- 
risings. Almost any locale will do, as long as 
the material is zestful, preferably with a 
trace of passion, and leaves the reader feel- 
ing “that’s just the way I am.” Stories 
should be authenticated, however. 

Here’s the way to write a submarine 
story for Adam: Contact Navy authorities, 
actually get on a submarine cruise and 
describe in detail what it feels like to be 20 
leagues under the sea. Here’s how not to 
write it: describe technical points of sub, 
recite data listed in Navy publicity release 
on subs, or merely interview a sub seaman. 
Adam wants you to be there when it hap- 
pens. As for fiction—the Mickey Spillane 
approach is suggested. 

Corona likes his hero hard-boiled, gusty, 
sexy, packed with personal suspense. He 
can be a soldier of fortune, a lovable gam- 
bler, a swashbuckling, sword-slinging ad- 
venturer or a rugged sandhog, steelworker, 
race-car driver, deep-sea diver, trouble 
shooter, or private eye. 

Novelettes run 12,000 to 15,000 words, 
rate $800. Shorter fiction and non-fiction 
go up to 5000 words, rate $250 to $500. 
Query Corona, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York. 


Goodman Pioneer 


A pioneer in the male magazine field 
thinks the market is getting top heavy. 
Noah Sarlat, editor of Stag, Male and Men, 
Goodman publications, is convinced that 
quality is the basic pipeline to success for 
free-lance writers. Sarlat, who helped 
launch the male mag boom with Stag four 
years ago, reminds writers of the greater 
profit over the long haul in pitching for the 
magazines that will still be around several 
years from now. 

Sarlat bases the appeal of his magazines 
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on the vicarious thrill the male (or female) 
feels in self-identification. He helped intro- 
duce in the men’s field the “Great I”—first- 
person adventure (“I Killed a Saber- 
Toothed Tiger with My Bare Hands,” “I 
Climbed the Eiffel Tower,” etc.)—which 
has been “borrowed” by other magazines. 
Recently, Sarlat has been relying less on 
the use of cheesecake and blood and guts 
stories. Stag, Male and Men use fast, sus- 
penseful, dramatic, true stories. Off-trail 
fiction, bolstered by tense atmosphere, is 
acceptable. Although a hero-villain plot is 
not necessary, Sarlat suggests that the in- 
experienced writer stick to the well-plotted 
story. Non-fiction runs 3000 to 6000 words, 
pays $150 to $350; fiction goes up to 5000 
words, no set rate. Query Noah Sarlat, 270 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Third Time Around 


Man’s Day, boasting inside-page koda- 
color, Westbrook Pegler and de Seversky, 
makes a third try under its current editor, 
John M. Ross. The Hillman publication 
has taken on a new look, pinning much of 
its hope on striking art and layouts. Al- 
though the bi-monthly’s appeal is basic- 
ally male, Ross refuses to establish a form- 
ula. Drama, of course, is wanted, but not at 
the risk of rejecting copy that might appeal 
to less touted male qualities. Take nos- 
talgia, for instance. Ross is now working 
on a barbershop feature, complete with 
grandpa’s shaving mug and the boys in the 
back room. 

Blood and guts are going down in 
favor of fact-sticklers with an informa- 
tive, straight-from-the-shoulder treatment. 
Cheesecake? Yes, but there had better be a 
reason for Fifi’s nudity, especially under a 
snow-capped mountain. 

Ross thinks that if the G. I. likes and buys 
his magazine, it’s here to stay. He’ll feature 
articles on military weapons, emphasizing 
the how-to-survive angle. Material ranges 
from war to science, humor, spectator 
sports, outdoor adventures. This editor 


welcomes unsolicited material, but he warns 

that purchases depend on skill and authen- 

ticity. A new gimmick features “Matching 

Wits,” paying $25 apiece for the best six 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THE BEST NEWs for writers comes from 
William C. Lengel, editor-in-chief of Faw- 
cett’s Gold Medal Books. Effective imme- 
diately, the advance payment to Gold 
Medal authors, on acceptance of a manu- 
script, will be increased from $2,000 to 
$3,000. 

This increase has been made possible by 
“rowing sales which call for larger initial 
print orders, now averaging beyond 300,000 
copies. Gold Medal’s basic royalty rate re- 
mains the same—one cent a copy on the 
first 200,000 copies printed, and a cent and 
a half on each copy thereafter.” Gold 
Medal bases its payments on print orders, 
not on sales. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 36. 

Ziff-Davis has added another title to its 
all-fiction group, edited by Howard Browne 
—Tales of the Sea. This is a digest-size 
magazine of 162 pages, starting off as a 
quarterly at 35 cents per copy. Both original 
and reprint copy is being used. The first 
number of Tales of the Sea appeared on the 
stands the latter part of January. Copy is 
not needed at present, but as soon as returns 
come in on the first issue, there will be a 
further report on requirements. 

Fantastic, combined with Fantastic Ad- 
ventures, has already appeared in its new, 
small size. Check it, if this is your field, to 
see how the change from pulp to slick 
writing is being made. The magazine is 
now appearing bi-monthly, and the market 
is wide open for an adult type of story, 
with good characterization and well-moti- 
vated action. Lengths run from 1,000 to 
15,000 words, even up to 20,000 words. 

Amazing Stories, in its new, small size, is 
due on the stands February 10. It follows 
the pattern of Fantastic in price, size, 
lengths, adult writing requirements, and is 
also a bi-monthly. The base rate of payment 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 





for both magazines is 2 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance, with an “up” to 10 cents, the 
amount depending on length, writer’s name, 
etc. Howard Browne edits Tales of the Sea, 
Fantastic and, Amazing Stories at 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Hillman Drops Pulp to Push Slick 


Alex Hillman dropped a bombshell when 
he announced early in January that he was 
cutting out all his fact-detective books and 
all his comics. The money saved will be 
used to push his slick magazines: Pageant, 
People Today and the new Man’s Day. 
The change is effective with April issues, 
The fact-detective titles involved are Crime 
Detective, Headquarters Detective, Real 
Detective, and Uncensored Detective, all 
monthlies edited by Hugh Layne. The 
comics include eight titles which were 
edited by Edward Cronin. Hillman Peri- 
odicals are at 535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Biltmore Magazines, Inc., formerly known 
as Actual Publications, announces that 
Authentic Detective Cases is being dropped 
and that Timely Detective Cases is under- 
going a complete change. Beginning with 
the April issue, due in mid-February, 
Timely is to be turned into a “blood-and- 
thunder confession book” with stories writ- 
ten in the first person, very dramatic, mostly 
from the man’s point of view. 

Ed Murphy, now editor, explains that he 
is trying to do in the men’s crime field what 
True Story did in the love-confession field. 
Stories are to be based on fact, but with 
additional details to round out the basic 
drama. Plans call for a novelette of about 
8,000 words and two of about 7,000 words 
in each issue, with shorts of 2,000 to 6,000 
words; the most salable length is 3,000 
words. Payment is 3 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Most of the illustrations will be 
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You are cordially invited 


to enter the Writer's Digest 


Short-Short Story Contest. 





$3,000 
in 200 prizes 


for short stories of 1,500 words 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
19th annual Writer’s Digest short- 
short story contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1953. 


Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 


Many of the 3,400 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple; (4) Bring your story alive 
by showing emotions and feelings, 
whether humorous or tragic; (5) 
Do not rely on fate or coincidence 
to solve the problem. Solution 
should stem from the character’s 
own wit or strength. If your char- 
acter fails to solve the problem, you 
may still have a good story provided 
a philosophy or theme is implied by 
the outcome. 
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Ist Prize 
$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 


$250.00 Cash 


3rd Prize 


a peas that thrift is still a virtue, 
ba? open a savings account for this 
winner in a Cincinnati bank. For each 
check the writer receives for a literary 
sale and sends to us to be deposited in 
this account from May, 1953 Be 
December, 1954, we’l ” add 10% in- 
terest to the account. Interest maxi- 


mum e cautious writer may 
withdraw any amount at any time. 
If you fail to make a sale, there’s a 


$100 c lation 
4th to 14th Prize 


A brand, new Smith-Corona portable 
typewriter, latest Clipper pone Hg stand- 
ard keyboard, pica type. Includes 
carrying case. 


15th Prize 


A desk built to take a beating from 
the toughest western writer, Handy 
for science-fiction writer’s trip to Ve- 
nus. All steel, four drawers and three 
shelves. Choice of colors, Sent post- 


paid. . 
16th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


17th to 24th Prize 


The books you have always wanted to 
own. Your selection. Our editors will 
help you, if invited. Retail value, $50. 















































25th Prize 


To reward the perservering, a 16-page 
scrap - book for your rejection slips. 
When you fill this book, you may swap 
it for a $50 check from us. 


26th to 34th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
your story by the Wrirer’s Dicest edi- 
torial staff. 


35th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


PAULI 


PRIZES FOR 


1,500 WORD 
STORIES 





36th to 49th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially prepared 
for this contest of 1,000 sheets of 
Eaton’s fine white bond paper, 500 
second sheets, carbons, clips, erasers, 
file folders, etc., in plentiful amounts 
and of the highest quality. Enough for 
a productive writer for a year; a lazy 
writer for life. 


50th Prize 


A writer’s heart must be big enough to 
sympathize with the pains of all other 


human beings. We’ll send $25 to your 
preferred charitable group or church 
as a contribution in your name. 


51st to 60th Prize 


So that you may work or relax to the 
strains of the finest music, you may 
select four long playing recordings 
from amongst the collection of the 
largest record seller in the world. 


61th to 80th Prize 


To save an extra minute on every 
manuscript you mail, your name and 
address on a rubber stamp. Ink pad 
included. A steady writer can save 
enough minutes to turn out an addi- 
tional story. Also 25 shiny Kraft out- 
going envelopes and 25 Kraft return 
envelopes. After you’ve mailed them, 
bill us for the stamps required. 


+ 81st to 99th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text or 
texts amounting to $10 as listed in the 
Books-for-Writers page appearing each 
month in Wrirter’s ng 


100th Prize 


To kill sleep and distraction until the 
piece is knocked out, ten pounds of 
your favorite coffee. Canned heat in- 
cluded if your gas has been shut off. 
Also a deluxe sandwich tray delivered 
the night you give a party. 


101 to 199th Prize 


Certificate of merit recording the place 
your story won in the Contest. 


200th Prize 


A cheerful, live companion to stand by 
you as you write, trim figure, heavenly 
voice, choice of blond, redhead, or 
brunette ; one week’s board included. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
no more than 1,500 words in length; 


written. 


nm 


(new, renewal, 


to enter one story in this contest. 
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Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return.  § 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
or extension) to Wrirer’s Dicest. A 
four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the subscriber 4 
A $2.50 one year sub- 
scription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in 


(check which) ( 


Please check one of these squares: 
pired, so please renew it []; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (1). 


this contest. 
typed or neatly any one writer. 
writer. 


in August. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 
= SE I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 


) Enclosed is my four months’ $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


. Contest closes midnight, 
will read each script in selecting winners. 
now open. Send stories now. 


My subscription is new (]; 


No more than two stories can be entered by 
Stories can be mailed separately. 

All stories remain the exclusive property of the individual 
‘he names of the winners will be published in 
Writer’s Dicest, July, 1953. All scripts will be returned 


April 25th, 1953. Three judges 


The contest is 
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supplied by the editor. If the story appears 
with a byline, a photograph is wanted. 
Timely Detective Cases continues as a bi- 
monthly. F. Orlin Tremaine, editor-in-chief, 
was editor of True Story some years ago 
and has done considerable writing in the 
field. Address: Biltmore Magazines, Inc., 
141 E. 44th Street, N. Y. 17. 

American Mercury seems to run an ever- 
changing course, the latest angle, under the 
new owners, being a further tilt to the 
right. William Bradford Huie, at one time 
owner as well as editor, has left the com- 
pany. So has the associate editor, Gunther 
Stuhlmann, to whom I talked last fall. New 
names appear on the masthead, but I am 
told by the staff that these are not perma- 
nent appointments. I’ll report again as soon 
as everything settles down. The- office, at 
least, remains at the same address: 11 E. 
36th Street, New York 16. 


New Popular Economics Monthly 


Herman Styler sends me word that he 
has resigned as editor of Better Health (Far- 
rell Magazine Group) and is now senior 
editor of Challenge Magazine, 32 Broad- 
way, New York 4. This is a new monthly of 
popular economics, published’ by the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs of New York Uni- 
versity under a grant from the Alfred Sloan 
Foundation. The magazine is digest-size, 
began with the October issue, and will be 
on the newsstands later this year; 20 cents 
a copy. 

Haig Babian is executive director and 
editor; James C, Malone and Siegfried 
Mandel are associate editors. They are look- 
ing for 2,500-word articles that will give the 
average man a broad and reasonable cov- 
erage of the forces that influence his eco- 
nomic welfare. Subject matter is varied, 
for the magazine intends to be a popular, 
general magazine in its field. Better get a 
copy and study it before submitting ma- 
terial. Note the easy-to-read style. The 
editors suggest as an example of a good 
topic: “How Can We Preserve Prosperity 
After Korea?” Queries are not necessary, 
but they work to a writer’s advantage. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, will be about $150 for 
a lead article used in Challenge. 
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Toby Press is continuing its current 
policy of trying out a lot of fields. They 
have a number of digest-size magazines out 
under various titles, with more in prepara- 
tion. They also have a number of original 
novels out. But all this material is ordered. 
Until sufficient returns come in —maybe in 
three months or more—no free-lance mate- 
rial is wanted for these new publications. 
Jerry Tax is editing at 17 E. 45th Street, 
New York 17. 

Parents’ Institute has done so well with 
Children’s Digest that it is planning to build 
up a series of children’s magazines in the 
small size. Piggly-Wiggly, “the children’s 
magazine of animal stories,” has already 
appeared, published by Quality Magazines, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Parents’ Institute. This 
is now a quarterly, edited by Harold 
Schwartz. For the present, enough manu- 
scripts come in for Humpty-Dumpty’s 
Magazine to supply Piggly-Wiggly as well; 
so contributions are not encouraged. 

Remember Polly Pig-Tails, which started 
in 1945 as a comic-format magazine for 
young girls, went through various changes 
in size, name, and appeal, then was dropped 
in 1950? Well, Polly Pig-Tails is back, 
making a mid-January debut as a magazine 
for girls of 7 to 11 years. Harold Schwartz 
is editing. Original material is being used, 
but it comes out of inventory which will 
probably be sufficient as long as the maga- 
zine is a quarterly. The address of all Par- 
ents’ Institute magazines is 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Query First at Better Health 

The new editor for Better Health is Molly 
Castle, formerly copy editor on McCall’s. 
Much of the magazine, she tells me, is com- 
posed of digest pieces from other magazines 
(except Reader’s Digest). Special emphasis 
is being placed on the six diseases which 
seem to interest the public most: heart dis- 
eases, cancer, polio, “women’s complaints,” 
arthritis or rheumatism, and overweight. 
No fillers or news in the medical field are 
used. Departments are all staff-written. A 
little original material is bought, but better 
query on ideas first. Material from doctors 
is given preference. Accuracy is demanded. 
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At the moment you’re probably concerned with selling it 
to some editor, asking his company to put its money behind 
your idea. It’s nice if you can do it (and many do) but pro- 
duction expenses are high, the competition is tough (every- 
one has a typewriter these days) and few contracts are avail- 
able for even the very good books. 


What’s the answer? Accept “defeat” or do something 
about getting your book before readers. In their day, immor- 
tal writers like Shaw, the Brontes, Proust, Stephen Crane, 
Thoreau and Edwin Arlington Robinson faced a similar 
situation and resolved it by publishing their own books— 
putting some of their own money (instead of a stranger’s) 
behind the work they believed in. 


But the publishing world has grown up since these authors 
were first introduced to readers. It is now necessary to have 
a well designed and printed book and jacket, national adver- 
tising and promotion and bookseller distribution. Pageant 
Press has published successfully hundreds of books—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, texts—for authors who have 
been so pleased with results that second, third and even 
fourth books have been brought out. 


Each of our books is individually designed (see some of 
the preliminary sketches for one title on this page) and on a 
par with (we say better than) books by royalty publishers. 
In a few short months your book can be advertised in peri- 
odicals like the New York Times, Retail Bookseller and can 
be on sale in bookstores across the nation—thousands buy 
regularly from Pageant Press. 


What will it cost you? The best and quickest way of 
obtaining this necessary information would be to send your 
manuscript since each book is estimated individually and the 
production costs of each varies. Our subsidies are almost 
always lower than other leading companies although our 
books and service are without doubt the finest. Send your 
script today to our editors for a reading and full report of 
publication possibilities and costs. No obligation involved 
and within two weeks we’ll both know whether your book 
will soon be published, reviewed and on sale across the 
nation. If you have questions, don’t hesitate to ask. 


Free booklet WD 1 on request. 
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So youve written a BOOK; . 0. 
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130 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Canadian Distributor: 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd. 
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Most articles run 1,500 to 2,000 words (at 
500 words to a printed page). Top length 
is about 2,500 words. Payment is on pub- 
lication, from $25 to $75—not over $100. 
On original material this magazine takes all 
rights. Better Health is one of the Farrell 
Publications at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 


The first issue of Today’s Family has ar- 
rived by mail in a plastic envelope, no less! 
And copies are on sale for a dime in the 
Woolworth stores from coast to coast. This 
first issue, 98 pages, with a considerable 
amount of advertising, is the professional 
type of book to be expected from an editor 
like Geraldine Rhoads. The position of 
merchandise editor has been filled by Mrs. 
Eleanor Winslow, formerly merchandising 
director of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Today's Family is published by Ideal Pub. 
Corp. at 295 Madison Avenue. 


The second issue of The Book of Wit @ 
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Humor, published by Mercury Books, Inc., 
is due in late February or early March. 
This issue, according to Managing Editor 
Charles Angoff, will follow the original 
specifications for a 50-50 use of original and 
reprint material. (The first issue carried 
only three brief originals by the editor, 
Louis Untermeyer.) The new issue should 
indicate whether there’s a market here. 
Wit @ Humor offices are at 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22. 


Gold Apologizes 

Horace Gold, editor of Galaxy, apologizes 
to all the writers who have been incon- 
venienced by the recent slowdown in opera- 
tions at that magazine. It was due to the 
very serious illness of his wife, who, as 
Evelyn Page, doubles as assistant editor. She 
is well on the way to recovery now and the 
editor is digging his way out as fast as pos- 
sible. 








The title of the new fantastic magazine 
edited by Gold is Beyond. Requirements 
were listed in the December “Market Let- 
ter.” Payment is 2 cents a word, on accept- 
ance, with a minimum check of $75. The 
first issue is due out about the first of May. 
Beyond starts as a bi-monthly and deals 
with the field of pure fantasy. Manuscripts 
and correspondence should go to 421 Hud- 
son Street, New York 14. 

The closing date for the contest which 
Galaxy is running in cooperation with 
Simon & Schuster has been extended to 
October 15. The competition is for book- 
lengths in the science-fiction field. The prize 
money is $6,500 minimum guarantee and 
includes serialization in Galaxy, hard-cover 
publication by Simon & Schuster, assured 
paperback reprint sale, and an outright cash 
gift to the author of $1,000. For further 
details, query Galaxy at the address above 
or Simon & Schuster at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. 

Martin Goodman’s new general maga- 
zine, Brief, is shaping up according to the 
editor’s plans. Editor Robert J. Levin sug- 
gests that would-be contributors study cur- 
rent issues rather than the first issue. A 
wide variety of material is used here—but 
no fiction, poetry, or gag cartoons. Lengths 
of articles run from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Payment is based on the space used in the 
magazine—whether the material is text, 
pictures, or a combination. A piece taking 
two pages brings up to $100; one taking up 
to four pages brings up to $175; one taking 
up to six pages brings up to $225. One- 
page “personal adventures” of about 400 
words bring $50. Pay is on acceptance. 
Pauline Reynard, formerly shopping editor 
of Cue, has been appointed associate editor 
of Brief. Goodman magazines, including 
Brief, are located at 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 


$2000 Juvenile Contest 


Boys’ Life, in collaboration with Dodd, 
Mead, is sponsoring another $2,000 contest. 
The prize goes to the unpublished story for 
boys “which will combine distinctive literary 
merit with the finest American traditions.” 
The story should appeal to boys between 12 
and 16. The characters need not be Boy 








“THERE'S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR HILLS" 


and there may be gold in your manu- 
script. Let us help you strike pay dirt. 
One of our most recent sales was a first 
book by Martha Martin—O RUGGED 
LAND OF GOLD, to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. early in 1953. A 
condensation appeared in the LADIES 
HOME JOURAL and we feel sure it 
will hit the best seller list. 


Don’t let rejection slips discourage you. 
See us if you are tired of them. It 
wouldn’t be the first time, perhaps, if 
we sold for you also that 10-time re- 
jected story, book or article. We put 
at your service 18 years of experience. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent in with fees and self- 
addressed-stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: A _pub- 
lishers’ unprecedent demand for fiction 
and non-fiction books makes it possible 
for us to read any book-length, up to 
70,000 words, for a $10 fee. We shall 
either undertake the sale at once or give 
a prompt and honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 
No fees for established writers. We pre- 


fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
































Scouts. (Boys’ Life is published by the Boy 
Scouts of America but is read by many boys 
who are not Scouts.) This contest closes 
September 15, 1953. Any American or 
Canadian writer is eligible to enter. Full 
details are available from Boys’ Life, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, or Dodd, Mead, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. The first 
contest was won by John Scott Douglas, 
whose book, Secret of the Undersea Bell, 
was published in October, 1951. 


U.S.A., the magazine published by NAM 
(National Association of Manufacturers), 
has been losing money steadily since its 
founding last March and is folding. The 
book has carried no advertising. Edward 
Mayer edited, at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

The Funk-Lurton magazines have moved 
from 6 East 39th Street to 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Titles include Your 
Life, Your Health, Your Personality, Eat 
and Get Slim, Marriage Magazine and 
Woman’s Life. 

Your Life, which is a monthly and leader 
in the group, emphasizes the everyday psy- 
chology of physical and mental health, with 
occasional science pieces. More and more 
personality pieces within the scope of the 
magazine (and of others in the group) are 
being bought; these are usually of everyday 
people who meet and solve their problems. 
The anecdotal style is important here—the 
anecdotes being identified with particular 
people, not just vague references or classic 
examples. In addition to articles, there is a 
market here for fillers, quizzes, and oddities. 
Fiction is never considered. Lengths may 





My Agent 

(In Florida) 
My agent always sends a card... 
The water’s fine, he’s working hard, 
And keeping what he calls “in touch” 
With editors, and trends, and such; 
“Brenda’s cute” and in this show 
(Who Brenda is, I’ll never know) ; 
And he “adores” my “play,” the 

schnook— 

What I submitted was a book. 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 


include anything from a sentence to about 
2,000 words. Payment is at good rates, in 
line with the length and importance of the 
material, on acceptance. Douglas E. Lurton 
is editor of the group. 

Ray Robinson has moved over to the 
men’s books at Goodman and is now execu- 
tive editor of Male, Men and Stag. For- 
merly he was managing editor of Sport Life, 
Sports Stars, Complete Baseball and Box- 
ing. The Goodman magazines are all 
located at 270 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

George O'Neill, formerly story editor of 
American Weekly, is managing editor on 
the new Macfadden men’s book, Climax, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Tests of Mechanix Illustrated at 20 cents 
a copy were successful and Fawcett has 
okayed this price beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue. 

Dell ran similar tests on its Modern Ro- 
mances in Canada, with the same result; 
this magazine also went to 20 cents with 
the February issue. 

The newest magazine to be distributed 
through supermarkets is a baby publication 
titled Mother @ Baby. George Garland, 
who founded Baby Talk, is publisher of the 
new book. He believes that a baby maga- 
zine with advertising in that field belongs 
in the supermarkets, and he plans to make 
use of a thousand or more supermarket out- 
lets in such chains as Food Fair, Nationa! 
Tea Company, etc. The new magazine will 
sell for 10 cents. The initial circulation 
guarantee is about 200,000. I hope to have 
details on requirements next month. Offices 
for Mother & Baby are at 202 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 

Baby Talk is put out by Leam Corpora- 
tion, with Morris Bonoff as publisher. The 
editor, new since I last called, is Deirdre 
Carr. There is a possibility of a new com- 
panion magazine being published here, and 
editors are “in important conferences.” 
The address: 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 


Baron Goes to Redbook 


An important new appointment is that of 
Harold Baron as articles editor of Redbook, 
a position he held formerly on Fawcett’s 
Today's Woman. 
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Rupert Hughes writes: 





Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


Katharine 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 


rates than ever before. 


If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for; skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories _ 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my at- 
titude toward studying your 
course — except, if possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, 
I feel that I have already bene- 
fited from your course of instruction. You people 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing... .” 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 

“The Palmer Institute course has already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer stu- 
dent and have more assignments than time to 
cover.” Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 

“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received 
their check, which included an extra bonus be- 
Cause my story was considered the best release of 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 





FREE Sample Lesson Shows 
How You Learn at Home 


To learn how Palmer training can help you, 
send for free sample lesson, with typical writing 
assignment, and free illustrated book “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories” giving details of 
Palmer’s unique method of home-study training 
for highest pay in all fields of writing: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, and 
feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-23 
Hollywood 28, California 











Established 1917 Approved 
Memb Noti. for 
ember, National 
Home Study Council Veterans 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calit., Desk J-23 


Please send me free sample lesson and book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


City 


iri ac ; Zone .... State 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 























To Our Valentine 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue— 
You sent ‘us another 
Stinkeroo! 


R, J. Loomis 





Reader-identification is a highly impor- 
tant qualification for all material submitted 
to Redbook. This means modern ideas, 
suited to an age group of 18 to 35 years. 
Most sought are expose type of articles, re- 
vealing conditions which affect the lives of 
these people and about which they can do 
something. On a more personal plane, in- 
spirational pieces which relate how an indi- 
vidual has overcome a handicap or won 
out over trouble are needed; also pieces 
describing a young couple’s experiences in 
successful living. There is a market here for 
one-page features in a lighter vein, which 
carry identification for the age group, and 
for epigrams in prose and verse. Lead 
articles average between 4,000 and 5,000 
words, with others down to about 2,000 
words. Payment is at good slick magazine 
rates, varying with the reputation of the 
writer, the work needed, etc. Redbook is 
at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Now that Field & Stream is published by 
Henry Holt & Company, it can offer its 
contributors a double opportunity for pub- 
lication. Excerpts from books accepted for 
publication may run in the magazine, or a 
series of articles in the magazine may be 
expanded into a book. 

Fiction is used occasionally at Field & 
Stream, but only the best and of no speci- 
fied length. Most of the magazine is de- 
voted to outdoor material, and the editors 
are always looking for freshness, vitality and 
imaginative force. Since payment for fiction 
and features begins at about 10 cents a 
word and there is a possibility of considera- 
bly higher rates, this is a fine market for 
top-flight writers. 

All material, including fiction, should 
stress accuracy. Emphasis should be on the 
unusual and the dramatic in true-to-life ex- 
periences. Soft-pedal any commercial angles 
when writing personality stories. Semi- 
scientific material is usually bought from 
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the idea and whipped into shape in the 
office. Departmental material is also worked 
up in the office, and on this the rate of pay 
begins at 5 cents a word. Photo stories may 
be either in color or in black-and-white. 
Hugh Grey is editor of Field & Stream, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Astounding Science-Fiction now offers a 
bonus in addition to its regular rate of 3 
cents a word. The bonus, based on reader 
reaction to individual stories, applies only 
to an individual story and not to a writer’s 
regular rate of pay, which is on acceptance. 
Whenever a story receives special commen- 
dation from the readers, its author will re- 
ceive a second check bringing the total pay- 
ment up to 3% cents or even 4 cents a 
word. John W. Campbell is the editor of 
Astounding. Address: 304 East 45th Street, 
New York 17. 


Out of New York City 


Washington, D. C.: Lawrence F. Hurley, 
long-time editor of Nation’s Business, died 
on January 11. He is reported to have spent 
his entire business career with this maga- 
zine, published by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Editors of the Curtis 
monthly, Holiday, told me recently that al- 
though they read and consider all ideas 
submitted to them, very few have been 
bought during the magazine’s seven years 
of existence. Holiday is planned in the 
office and articles are assigned to or handled 
by regulars, It is possible, of course, that a 
writer with “a special love in his heart for 
some section of the country” might hit this 
market. Ted Patrick is editor. Address: 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5. 

Ladies’ Home Journal has a new poetry 
editor, Mrs. Patricia Martin. She succeeds 
Elizabeth MacFarland, who moved to New 
York. Competition here is terrific, since 
upward of 3,000 verse manuscripts come 
in monthly. But each verse is read and is 
judged on its merits. The brief lyric and 
more compact verse forms are preferred, 
but poetry true to the contemporary idiom 
is invited. Purchases are made regardless 
of length. Payment starts at $3 a line. 
Address: Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5. 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 


PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS then! 
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Press today. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 





Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
one promoting and distributing your book. 7'his 
may be your big opportunity. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and For Goodness’ 
Sake is just one of them. Other Vantage 
books that have chalked up big sales—to 
mention only a few—include Daddy Was 
An Undertaker, by McDill McCown Gassman 
(11,000 copies in print—three editions); 
Hollywood, U. S. A., by Alice Evans Field; 
A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. McDermott 
{also seld to Popular Library for a 25c 
pocket beok—first printing, 150,000 cop- 
ies); The Girl from Ruby's, by Chet Nichols; 
Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. Riker; 
A Moderna Dictionery of the Holy Bible, 
by Horace C, Jenkins; Fighting Admiral: 
The Story of Dan Callaghan, by Father 
Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
at measures up to certain standards. We want 
to see even those manuscripts that have been re- 
jected. Remember, publishing history is filled with 
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u having trouble get- 
ine eet book published? 
Mail the coupon below for a 
free copy of Vantage s — 
brochure describing our a. 
tive program for publishing 
your book. 


FOR A PUBLISHER? 


examples of blunders that publishers have made in 
rejecting books which later soared to popularity. 

Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W6, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York I, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W6, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





If on the West Coast: | 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W6, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd., 

Hollywoed 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 


Name 


Address 
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WY TELEVISION executive from assistant 
Girector on up has on his wall a map of 
tepUnited States with little red patches 
do about, indicating the location of one 
ore TV stations. Each red dot is the 
r of a television range of about 50 
B§ in, every direction. Although there’s 
Bronsiderably more white space than red 
the majps,’ television is rapidly becoming 
an tional institution. Portland, Ore., Den- 
vem Coloi; Austin, Tex., Roanoke, Va., 
Wks tar Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, At- 
laritic City, N. J., Baton Rouge, La., El 
Paso, Tex. Peoria, Ill., Rockford, IIl., and 
Honolulu are cities that have come on the 
air in recent months. Sitting in front of 
television rectivers in those cities and older 
viewing centers are many free-lance writers 
who,,.want to know, more than anything 
else, .where.their scripts will get at least 
acftieridly-if not an enthusiastic reception. 
‘The: recurring theme of every interview 
with’ television producers is that they have 
a crying neéd for good scripts. They seem 
to have worked their way back and forth 
through’ the elassics that can be adapted to 
the ‘requirements of the half-hour (25 min- 
utes, actually) script and the one-hour 
{52 minutes) script. Writers have discov- 
ered that there’s a greater equity in writing 
originals than adaptations, but still the 
originals are not coming in too plentifully 
from established video authors. 
; One producer, Fred Coe, who supervises 
the Philco-and Goodyear Television Play- 
house programs on NBC, has taken the 
first refusal rights on the one-hour plays 
of seven authors who constitute his “stable.” 
He estimates that each writer will come 
through with an average of five usable 
scripts a year. With this nucleus of 35 
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By Don Bishop 


scripts, he will look to miscellaneous sources 
for the remaining 17 scripts he needs every 
year. Other producers have their favorites, 
too—and generally for no reason other than 
the fact that they can count on these writers 
to deliver the goods. But here is a selection 
of programs which will consider scripts 
from free-lance writers: 

Kraft Television Theatre, NBC-TV, 
Wednesdays, 9 to 10 p.m., EST. Producers: 
Maury Holland and Stanley Quinn. Story 
Editor: Ed Rice, J. Walter Thompson 
Agency, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

This oldest of television dramatic pro- 
grams has always leaned heavily on adapt- 
ations, but more and more originals are 
being used. For this live program, think in 
terms of good, solid drama aimed at the 
widest possible family audience. Write for 
competent actors but not for big-name stars. 

Foreign Intrigue. Syndicated. Producer: 
Sheldon Reynolds. Script Editor: Ed Rice, 
J. Walter Thompson Agency, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

American newspaperman Robert Cannon 
gets involved in a different situation every 
week in this half-hour series, which is 
filmed in Europe. Plausible stories, strong 
on intrigue and drama, are desired. Allow 
for plenty of outdoor action against authen- 
tic Continental backgrounds. European 
characters speak in dialect or broken Eng- 
lish but it isn’t necessary for writers to in- 
dicate this in scripts; the actors will supply 
their own dialect. 

Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays, 10 to 
11 p.m., EST. Producer: Fletcher Markle. 
Script Editor: Arthur Heineman, CBS 
Television, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Strictly speaking, Studio One isn’t wide 
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open to the free lance, any more than are 
Suspense (Wednesdays, 9:30 to 10 p.m., 


_ EST) or The Web (Sundays, 10 to 10:30 


p.m. EST), for which Heineman’s staff 
also purchases scripts. (All shows are live.) 
Before his work is considered, the writer 
must register himself as a “professional” 
by sending clippings of published writing 
(newspaper clippings are sufficient) or 
other proof of professional standing as a 
writer to Janet Wood, CBS-TV Story De- 
partment, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Suspense and The Web are standard 
mystery yarns. Studio One is top-drawer 
dramatic fare. 


Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., EST. Produ- 
cer: Robert Montgomery. Mailing address 
for scripts: Neptune Productions, Room 
1743, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


John Gibbs, head of Neptune Productions, 
sums up the situation here very neatly: 
“Frankly, we are trying to inherit the aud- 
ience of the ‘A’ pictures of several years 
ago such as: Kitty Foyle, It Happened One 
Night, or, on a more quiet plane, the 
British film Brief Encounter.” Gibbs is 
especially interested in seeing scripts by 
professional magazine writers. His fee of 
around $1,500 makes a sale here worth- 
while. Watch a few productions of Robert 
Montgomery Presents and you'll be struck 
by the note of sophistication, just the sort 
of thing you would expect from a suave 
leading man like Montgomery. The show 
is live. 

The Doctor, NBC-TV, Sundays, 10 to 
10:30 p.m., EST. Producer and Script 
Editor: Marion Parsonnet, 5 Riverview 
Terrace, New York, N.Y. 

Setting can be almost anywhere for this 
film series, but a physician—who provides 
the gimmick for telling the story— is always 
included. He doesn’t figure in the dramas 
themselves, however. Prices as high as 
$1,000 are quoted; a good outline brings 
from $250 to $500. 


Hollywood Opening Night, NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. Producer- 
Director: William Corrigan. Story Editor: 
Ross Donaldson, National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA!. 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories; Plays,’ 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. Typing. service.’ 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT “ 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., a 28, Calif, 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY. 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN. for; 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! , 


Endorsed by looting ded by Sditore ot 
ey Ey Lcee of 

Let the PLOT GENIE ‘furnish mk your agg countless dramnatre plots 
<4 sypee Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share ] the editors" checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. x 4 THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


s 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 
Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"*"My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Broadcast live from Hollywood — the 
only live dramatic program from filmland 
—Hollywood Opening Night always has 
from one to three stars. “Good story, good 
dialogue and excellence of situation” are 
Donaldson’s specifications. 

Lux Video Theatre, CBS-TV, Mondays, 
8 to 8:30 p.m., EST. Producer: Calvin 
Kuhl. Story Editor: Richard P. McDonagh, 
J. Walter Thompson Agency, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

No formula or experimental stuff, stip- 
ulates Script Editor McDonagh. “We want 
quality, adult plays with heart and sub- 
stance, involving believable people in in- 
teresting situations.” The show is live and 
uses movie stars. 

Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 to 10 p.m., EST. Producer: 
Hudson Faussett. Story Editor: Ed Roberts, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 
883 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

“Family drama” is how this program was 
tagged in its early days. By now it can say 
that “art but not artiness” is wanted and no 
viewers seem to have turned away. Sce the 
show to know what special qualities are 
desired ; $750 a script is the fee. 

Writers in the new television areas will 
discover that the networks are reluctant to 
put on suggested programs unless an order 
from a sponsor is tucked away in the sales- 
man’s briefcase. If you have an idea you 
would like to submit, however, all the net- 
works have departments which handle such 
suggestions. 

You'll save time and trouble by writing 
first for a release form, which, in sub- 
stance, states that you trust the network 
to deal squarely with you. NBC says in 
connection with its release policy: “We re- 
ceive many suggestions which have been 
made previously either by our own staff or 
by others. Likewise, we may commence 
using material similar to yours which we 
receive after the date of your submission. 
It has therefore become necessary for us 
to adopt the policy of refusing to consider 
any material unless the person submitting 
it has signed the agreement appended to 
this statement and has specified the max- 
imum payment to be made to him in the 
event of our use of his material.” Once 
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your idea is found acceptable, the question 
of payment is taken up. A typical release 


form is that of the American Broadcasting 


Company, which we quote: 

I am today submitting to you my 
idea for a radio (television) program, 
under the title and description given 
below, on the understanding that pay- 
ment therefor, in the event you decide 
to use it, shall be negotiated in accord- 
ance with your usual standards. How- 
ever, I am aware of the fact that you 
have developed and considered a large 
number of program ideas which may 
contain features similar to mine, and I 
hereby expressly agree to rely on your 
decision as to whether this material 
is truly novel or is actually used by you. 

(Signed) 
(Address) 

Title of submitted material: 

Brief description of material: 

You may obtain release forms by writing 
to: National Broadcasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; American 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.; and DuMont 
Television Network, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

* x a” 

The announcement by NBC that it has 
a contract with Robert E. Sherwood, who 
will write nine television dramas for un- 
heard-of five-figure prices, is of significance 
to every writer for television and radio. The 
Pulitzer Prize dramatist will turn out that 
number of scripts in the next three years. 

Sherwood’s contract is one that few 
writers can hope for. He has complete 
freedom in the selection of his subject mat- 
ter and treatment of his story, according to 
NBC, Furthermore, it is reported, he will 
only have to deal with a single network 
official in all matters relating to the dramas. 
The important point is that a writer has 
been accorded “star treatment,” just as the 
networks for so long have put their com- 
edians, singers, and other performers on 
pedestals. Maybe this deal with Sherwood 
will help give other writers a leg up. 

* a *¥ 
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Since radio mystery programs are almost 
invariably written by package staffers, 
there’s no particular cheer for the free 
lance in the fact that the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, in an economy wave, has 
reinstalled its whodunit lineup in place of 
a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer platter series. But 
the more programs on the air involving 
writers, the better! 

The network has added in the 8 to 9 
p.m., EST, time spot such mysteries as: 
Mondays, The Falcon and Hall of Fantasy; 
Tuesdays, That Hammer Guy and High 
Adventure; Wednesdays, Crime Files of 
Flamond and Crime Fighters; and Thurs- 
days, Official Detective and John Steele, 
Adventurer. 

Mutual has effected economies by dou- 
bling producer-directors and director-writ- 
ers in certain instances and by using some 
scripts which have been used earlier. 

* s +. 


There’s some good news for the free lance 
who wants to write for radio. Grand Cen- 
tral Station (CBS-Radio, Saturdays, 11:05 
to 11:30 a.m., EST), which was a dramatic 
institution for 15 years and recently lost its 
sponsor, acquired the Cream of Wheat 
Corp. to foot the bills. Send scripts to 
Horrell Associates, 100 Bedford Road, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


* * co 
In regard to a Minimum Basic Agree- 
ment in the television industry, there has 
been no change in the status quo. MBA is 
acceptable to both the industry and the 
union, but because a splinter group in Los 
Angeles claims to represent all television 
writers, the agreement cannot go into effect 
until the NLRB holds an election to de- 
termine jurisdiction. It is not known just 

when this election will be held. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Alfred Bercovici wrote an origina] called 
“Sucker Bait” for DuMont’s Rocky King. 

Henry Thomas and Dana Lee Thomas 
wrote “Monsieur Vidocq” for Suspense 
on CBS-TV. 

Norman Lessing and William Asher had 
originals accepted by NBC-TV’s Short- 
Short Drama. 





SCREEN ° TELEVISION 


Bring The Big Money. 
Learn From An 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Sells 


Write Today For Free Particulars 
NAT TANCHUCK 


Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, Callf. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands, Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 60c 
per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A, LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 


No long ng or f style and plottin; fi 
needed. Shows how to write cae uventiec stories: —x 
» » ete. om, with samples. 150 mar- 
ets, also month of help to 1500 words fliers if you 
"Delp available, Return 





order Other fiction courses and 
this ad and $1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


?, ©. Bex 1008, lendale, California. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, interested work 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar 
60c per thousand words 


GRACE LONDON 


13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 








For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it” 
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First Class Magazines 


Cavalier Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Andrew Hecht, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; no yearly rate as yet. 
“We will encompass any and all phases of male 
interest. Consequently, maintaining a completely 
open mind, we will welcome material of quality 
which is of genuine interest to men. We want 
action-packed virile fiction stories, written from 
the man’s angle. In addition to mysteries, West- 
erns, adventure, and themes centering on the 
man’s world, we are definitely interested in 
plots involving sex—in a setting of action. Pre- 
ferred length: 5000 words; will consider from 
1500 to 10,000 words. Also want fact stories: 
personalized, detailed treatments of exciting true 
material; first person adventures desired. Pre- 
ferred lengths: 5000 to 6000 words. Fact arti- 
cles wanted on war and military subjects; 
crime, exposés of national scope, personalities, 
sports, hobbies. Also male self-interest subjects 
(advancement, security, marriage, etc.) ; mod- 
ern living (health and other service features), 
etc. Preferred lengths: 1500 to 2500 words; 
can also use shorter pieces. Buy cartoons and 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment, on acceptance., is $250 to $400 for 
short fiction, $800 to $1000 for novelettes, $400 
to $450 for fact stories, $250 to $350 for fact 
articles, and $30 to $50 for cartoons.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich. E. W. Morrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; distributed to motorists through cour- 
tesy of Buick dealers; no charge. “We want 
articles about places interesting to visit because 
of their scenic, recreational and/or historical 
attractions; hobbies involving groups, clubs, 
etc.; outdoor recreation of all kinds; conserva- 
tion activities; wildlife; handicrafts; sports 
events; community achievements; festivals and 
celebrations. Every article must be illustrated 
by appealing black-and-white photographs of 
good technical quality. Length of manuscript 
varies from 500 to 1200 words depending upon 
number and quality of photographs available. 
Suggest paragraph query which includes men- 
tion of the availability of photos. Also buy good 
cover subjects and picture stories. No fiction or 
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poetry. Report in five days. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Cars, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Arthur Unger, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy. “As a general auto magazine, we print 
any stories of interest to either average car 
owners or specialized car fans. Lead story in 
first issue was ‘My Car Was Too Good’ by 
Preston Tucker, indicating the type of contro- 
versial piece the magazine is planning to run. 
Other inside stories were ‘Blind Man at the 
Wheel,’ ‘Can Road Racing Survive,’ ‘Are You 
a Sucker for Motor Myths’—all indicative of the 
slant of this new publication. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in one to three 
weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is $100 to $300 
depending upon position and space.” 

Colorado Wonderland, 701 S. Tejon Street, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Raymond Tex Roberts, 
Editor. Issued 8 times yearly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want articles on vacation and 
travel in Colorado, 500 to 1200 words, with 
black-and-white photos. Also buy color trans- 
parencies 4 x 5 or larger. Use some poetry, but 
no fiction. Report in four months. Payment is Ic 
to 3c a word, on publication.” 

Crafts and Hobbies, 30 E. 29th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Lassor A. Blumenthal, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want how-to-do-it articles of 1500 to 2000 
words, explaining step by step how to make 
articles out of craft projects such as leather, 
wood, metal, plastic, fibre, clay, flowers, etc. 
Photographs and sketches to illustrate the text 
are necessary. We use black-and-white glossies 
only, and will accept rough sketches that can 
be used as models for our art staff to finish. 
Also use human interest stories of not more 
than 300 words about someone’s unusual hobby. 
One good, clear photo showing the hobbyist and 
his work is a must with each article. Pin-money 
ideas of 100 to 300 words, giving brief ideas 
for making extra money at home, also used. 
Step by step directions are a must. Report in 
four to five weeks. Payment, on publication, is 
2c for each word used, $3 for each photo used, 
and $3 for each sketch used which does not 
have to be re-done by our art staff.” 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. 
Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want articles up 
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to 3000 words, with pictures, on subjects of his- 
tory, geography, archeology, gem and mineral 
fields, Indians, mining, personalities, botany, 
wildlife—all non-commercial phases of life on 
the desert Southwest. Buy photographs with 
manuscripts, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in 30 days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Expose, 55 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Lyle Stuart, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 for 11 issues. Tabloid. “We pub- 
lish those stories and articles which other news- 
papers and magazines hesitate to publish be- 
cause they fear pfessure group reprisals or ad- 
vertising cancellatidns. Shorter articles preferred, 
3500 words maximum. Photographs and/or docu- 
ments desirable. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
four to six weeks. Payment is small and by 
agreement with author, on acceptance.” 

Family Times, 3132 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. ©. William M. Waugh, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want letters describing author’s interesting hobby 
(with or without art), stressing how-to-do-it or 
profit angle. We feature numerous reader par- 
ticipation contests: letters, jingles, various speci- 
fic kinds of household hints, with cash prizes. 
Payment is $10, $5 and $2 for letters used.” 

Foreign Service Journal, 1809 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Lois Perry Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want articles up to 3000 words, with shorter ma- 
terial preferred. Feature articles about oddities 
of diplomatic history, authoritative substantive 
articles about problems involved in conducting 
foreign relations. Profiles and personality sketch- 
es about interesting personalities involved in 
conducting foreign relations; sidelights on our 
relationships with other countries; atmosphere 
reporting from the various posts of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service. All material is slanted 
towards the interests of the men and women who 
carry out our foreign policy. Much of the ma- 
terial is written from within the Service itself, 
but we welcome first-class material from free- 
lancers if it fills our requirements. Use little 
fiction, and then generally in the form of sketch- 
es with a Foreign’Service background. Occasion- 
ally buy cover pictures depicting interesting for- 
eign scene. No poetry. Report in three to five 
weeks, Payment is 1c a word, on publication; 
a few articles as high as 5c a word.” 

Frontiers, A Magazine of Natural History, 
19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
McCready Huston, Editor. Issued 5 times year- 
ly; 50c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want inter- 
esting and accurate articles in all branches of 
natural history, written in layman’s language; 
maximum length, 2000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction, verse or fillers. Report in two 
weeks, Payment is le a word or by arrange- 
ment, on publication.” 

Greater Philadelphia Magazine, Architect’s 
Building, 17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. S. Arthur Lipson, Editor. Issued month- 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56D — Burnet Woods Sta. 
| Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louls 10, Mo. 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


oetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
131 west Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fia. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY™ lists over 400 paying market®»for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of ail types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published quarterly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


Pen Money, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-cpen, well- 
paying field all the time dividual 
sepcting by by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 

helped mp | to first sales. $1.00 per 
words to n3000 ; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. ©. Box 208 Pasadena, Calif. 








CANADIAN TYPING 


Manuscripts accurately typed on good grade bond 
paper. Minor corrections made. Carbon copy, extra 
first and last sheets. 1000 words—50c. 


MRS, EVELYN DOWDLE 
Marwayne, Alta. 








LACKING SALES APPEAL? 


Qualified, experienced agency will handle your output! 
Novels, stories, articles, etc. 
Send stamp for details. 
CARLSON WADE 
Literary fom 
516 Fifth Avenue w York 36, N. Y. 





Murray Hill 7.4970 
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ly; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want ar- 
ticles up to 1500 words, preferably 600 to 900 
words. Historical, cultural and sociological pieces 
on the city and area; unusual hobby articles 
about local captains of industry; unusual busi- 
nesses; personality pieces (human interest) on 
local bigwigs. Desire photos, drawings and other 
illustrative material if available. Not averse to 
photo stories and the like. No poetry. Report in 
two days to two months. Payment is up to 
$25.00.” 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Kenneth D. Rhone, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
Newspaper. “We want 300-word articles and 
one picture on unusual personalities and 500- 
word articles and several pictures on women’s 
groups, projects, etc. Buy photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word and $3 
a picture, on acceptance.” 

The Highway Traveler, 105 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. E. A. Jones, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles on things to do and see while traveling 
in the U. S. and Canada. Articles must be be- 
tween 500 and 800 words in length and accom- 
panied by 8 to 10 black-and-whites. Buy pho- 
tographs only when included with article sub- 
mitted. Buy poetry, but no fiction. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $25 to $75 for articles 
and up to $10 for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Lifetime Living, 27 E. 39th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Henriette Kish, Associate Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles in all categories, but slanted to 
people over 40. Retirement planning and living, 
travel, health, hobbies, diet, food, fashions, in- 
spirational, financial, pensions, security, hous- 
ing, etc. Anything of interest to people over 40. 
Want human interest, first-person articles pri- 
marily, not general treatises. Buy photographs 
and poetry, but no fiction. Report in about 
three weeks, Payment varies with importance 
of author and article, on acceptance.” 

The Link, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. Thomas A. Rymer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want stories of humor and romance, 800 to 2400 
words. Combat not stressed. Want subjects of 
interest to servicemen and women and VA hos- 
pital patients. Overstocked on travel articles; 
need hobby articles, 800 to 2400 words. Buy 
photographs for cover purposes but not for illus- 
trating material. No poetry. Report in four to 
six weeks. Payment is approximately lc a word, 
about 60 days prior to publication.” 

Listen Magazine, 6840 Eastern Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 12, D. C. Francis A. Soper, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We 
want articles from 500 to 1500 words. Personal 
experiences of alcoholics; medical, legal, educa- 
tion; articles on alcohol, narcotics and dope 
problems; mental health; occasional outdoor or 
inspirational articles. Seldom use fiction, except 
when based directly on an actual experience re- 
lating to the alcohol problem or some phase 
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of it; not over 2500 words. Buy photographs 
and occasionally poetry. Report in one to two 
weeks, Payment is 2c to 5c a word.” 

The Magazine MAIN LINE, 571 Lancaster 
Ave., Haverford, Pa. Robert H. Denchey, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Only 
local articles on Philadelphia are needed, and 
outside writers have difficult time breaking in. 
No fiction is needed at present, but may want 
some in near future. Sometimes buy photo. 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $10, on publication.” 

Mayfair Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Herbert C. Manning, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We want articles from 2000 to 3500 
words. Travel, theatre, personalities, humor, art, 
books, entertainment, new interest in home 
architecture and decoration, women’s and men’s 
fashions, and other subjects directed at upper- 
income Canadian audience. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Payment is by arrange- 
ment, on acceptance.” 

Mr. Magazine, 105 E. 35th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Arthur L. Gale, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short, 
dramatic stories of interest to men, 1500 to 
2000 words. Humor not used. Also sensational 
articles of interest to men, 2000 to 3000 words; 
first-person adventure material not desired. Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $60 to $75, on acceptance.” 


The National Guardsman, 400 Sixth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. (After February 
28, 1953: 100 Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C.). Allan G. Crist, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year; $2.50 for 
National Guard Enlisted Men; special unit rates. 
“We want fiction up to 3000 words, preferably 
2000 to 2500 words. War (Army or Air Force; 
no Navy or Marine), sports, adventure stories. 
Also use articles from 2000 to 3000 words. Mili- 
tary: strategy, tactics, combat lessons learned, 
historical or current; adventure; sports. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 3c per published word, 
on publication.” 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, Mass. James G. Watson, Edi- 
tor. Issued semi-monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We want agricultural copy relating to New 
England area. Prefer articles with local slant and 
with photographs. Articles may be up to 1500 
words. Buy photographs for cover use or with 
copy and a limited supply of poetry of approxi- 
mately 12 lines or shorter. Material is returned 
at once if not satisfactory. Payment varies, on 
publication.” 

Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. 
Robert C. North, Managing Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. ‘We want 
articles interpretive of literature or the other arts, 
of history past and present, and of matters of 
social and economic importance. Writers are, or- 
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dinarily, specialists who both know their subjects 
and are capable of presenting those subjects in 
terms interesting to the general reader. In con- 
siderable part, the contents of this magazine will 
bear upon interests and conditions affecting the 
Pacific region. It is, however, by no means ex- 
clusively a regional product. The well-written, 
thoughtful article on any subject is weloome and 
will teceive careful consideration. Articles of 
3000 to 4500 words in length are more readily 
publishable than are longer ones. Footnotes, if 
used at all, should be brief and infrequent. Verse 
and fiction are included occasionally. The edi- 
tors reserve the privilege of making minor 
changes in the wording of accepted manuscripts 
but not changes affecting meaning. Do not buy 
photographs. Report in four to six weeks. Pay- 
ment is $30.00 for articles and short stories and 
$7.50 for poems, on acceptance.” 


Physical Culture, 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Bernarr Macfadden, Editor; Ed- 
watd Bodin, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on 
health and personal experiences with natural 
healing, 500 to 1000 words. Use photographs 
with articles for illustration only. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is $25.00.” 

Profitable Hobbies, 2401 Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. Theodore M. O'Leary, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly, 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles up to 4500 words written in terms 


of the experiences of specific persons who are 
profiting financially from their hobbies. Should 
combine human interest with sufficient factual 
information of a how-to-do-it nature that readers 
can use articles as guides for getting started in 
hobbies concerned. Should also include how-to- 
merchandise - your-hobby-product information. 
Each article should concern only one person, or 
family group. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report within thirty days. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles 
featuring the Ozarks, not over 1000 words, and 
short-short stories with Ozarkian slant. Buy 
photographs. Use poetry, but do not pay for it. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is by arrange- 
ment.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Different, 79-14 266th Street, Glen Oaks, 
L. I., N. Y. Lilith Lorraine, Editor. Issued 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
promptly, neatly, efficiently. 
95c per 1000 words, | carbon. 


SOPHIE FREEDOM 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., Rm. 224 Hollywood 28, Cal. 




















magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised for sometime, but | am now extending my list and will once 
more work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my “name” writers | am regularly selling today came to me originally as be- 
inners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 





New York City 









































quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “In fiction, 
we use thought-variant science-fiction only, up 
to 2500 words, and we encourage new talent. 
Have a large poetry department using the more 
coherent types of free verse as well as the best 
in traditional verse submitted. All other ma- 
terial is staff-written. Give free criticism and 
marketing advice on all rejected material, both 
prose and poetry. Report immediately. Payment 
is $5 per story accepted; $1 each for the ten 
best poems in each issue.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


M.A.C. Gopher Magazine, Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, 615 Second Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Margaret L. Knop, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year to non- 
members. “We want articles, about 500 words 
or slightly more, on sports in general or one in 
particular, such as hunting, fishing, skiing, and 

whobbies such as raising and training horses 
and’ dogs, and gardening. Photographs to illus- 
trate specific articles only. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. No payment, except cop- 
ies of the magazine.” 


Pet Magazines 


Dog World, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, 
Ill. Will Judy, Editorial Director. “We are not 
in the market for free-lance material of any 


all, the magazines and book publishers. 


penny! 





IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don't need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade without assistance 
from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts to 
succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time and 
effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 


If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


kind. Material is prepared by our staff or by 
special assignment and the latter is only to ex- 
pert authority in the technical field of dog breed- 
ing, showing, care, etc.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Jerry Mason, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “The new Adventure 
will generally follow the best traditions of the 
old, while the line-up becomes more diversified. 
We are looking for stories of action, with char- 
acters who have definite personality traits—gen- 
erally sympathetic. We want colorful and in- 
teresting settings which will provide the char- 
acters with exciting obstacles and _ situations. 
Subject matter may be historical, military, scien- 
tific; stories of exploration, hunting, dangerous 
jobs—stories of any time or place, so long as 
they have an adventurous flavor. We want 
women and sex only when they are logical and 
justifiable elements in a story of adventure. 
Characters may be good or bad, but above all 
convincing and basically sympathetic. Lengths 
needed are from 1000 to 15,000 words. We are 
not in the market for article material at the 
present time. Pictures will be used, but we are 
not buying free-lance photos at the present time. 
No poetry used. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment is $250 to $500 for fiction, on accept- 
ance.” 


























normal mind, 


cover untap) 
to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. 
hundreds of sati ad tere of Gils pore 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 
just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 

outlined in Dei veloping a Literary Imagination, will Spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important 


**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” 
. Wish I had it years ago,” 
ologically sound and tested training meth 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 


says the author of a dozen published books. 
7 another of the many 
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Beyond, 421 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
N. Y. H. L. Gold, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
“This is a new fantasy market, edited by the 
same staff that puts out Galaxy, and with the 
same high literary requirements. Unlike science 
fiction, Beyond will cut loose with stories based 
on wishes, fears, daydreams of the appealing as 
well as frightful sort—and the premise need not 
be supported by anything more scientific than 
superstition, belief in magic or the supernatural. 
The Gothic horror tale isn’t taboo, but it stands 
only a slight chance of acceptance. The slant 
here is putting English on the traditional themes 
of fantasy. In short, pick your premise and then 
develop it with as much logic as you’d apply to 
any other kind of story. And stick to only ONE 
premise, whatever it may be. Buy world first 
serial rights only. Payment is 2c a word, $75 
minimum, on acceptance.” 


Bluebook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Maxwell Hamilton, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want short-shorts of 1200 to 1800 words, short 
storeis of 4500 to 7000 words, novelettes of 
12,000 to 16,000 words, and book-length novels 
of 40,000 to 60,000 words. Masculine adventure 
in a variety of settings, few stereotyped. Must 
have strong and sympathetic male hero in dra- 
matic situation with conflict and often danger, 
who achieves definite goal himself. Minor love 
interest. Humor, patter, off-trail, science-fiction, 
nature, etc., stories used occasionally. All fiction 
categories needed constantly, especially novels 
and novelettes. Also use articles on subjects of 
interest to men, including financial inspiration, 
crime, war, sports, adventure, controversy, fact, 
exposé, humor, etc. Crisp and anecdotal treat- 
ment, preferably in terms of one man. Very 
seldom buy photographs, but they are helpful 
in selling an article. Seldom buy poetry; it must 
be very short and very crisp. Report in two to 
three weeks if possible. Payment, on acceptance, 
is $15 flat for short-shorts, $250 and up for short 
stories, $350 and up for novelettes, and $750 
and up for novels; average rate for articles is 
$250 and up, with excellent bonus up to $1,000 
for exceptional lead articles, especially highly 
controversial pieces.” 


Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy. “We consider full-length novels 
prior to book publication, maximum length 
50,000 words. Adult, even serious themes, are 
wanted; the old-style horse opera has little 
chance here. Writing standards are high. Short 
stories may run from 1000 to 5000 words, the 
same standards of good writing, color and drama 
apply. We also use considerable fact material in 
short filler length of 100 to 600 words and short 
articles up to 2000 words. We buy poetry, but 
rarely see adequate verse. No photographs. Re- 
port in about two weeks normally, but are slow 
right now. Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 








ARE YOU A 
WHOPPER-SHOPPER? 


Or Do You Want Some of the Facts 
About Subsidy-Publishing? 


If You Do, Look at Exposition's 
Recent Record: 


SALES FACTS... . 


EXPOSITION is selling more books than ever 
before to bookstores, libraries, schools, and col- 
leges. Four smash-sellers in December 1952, 
among others: ‘Personal Introduction to God" 
by Arthur Corey ($3.00) went into a fourth 
printing within three months of initial publication, 
with large ads in the Times, Tribune, and Satur- 
day Review of Literature; ‘‘Cinderella With the 
Wooden Slippers'' by Raymond F. Keller ($3.00) 
sold out an edition of 2,500 copies before publi- 
cation; “Romance of African Methodism" by 
George A. Singleton ($4.00) sold about 3,000 
copies in 30 days and is now in its second print- 
ing; “The Republic of the Schools’’ by Victor 
Jelenko ($3.00)—Jin the wake of an extensive 
advertising campaign, quarter page ads in the 
Times, Tribune, and Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture and big ads in Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Chicago Tribune —is a 
leading seller in the educational field. 


PROMOTION FACTS .... 


EXPOSITION launched ‘Pageant of the Mediter- 
ranean" by Sheridan Garth and James W. Kirk 
($5.00) aboard the Oslofjord, flagship of the 
Norwegian-American Line, in mid-January at a 
cocktail party and luncheon, with attendant 
newspaper, radio, T.V., and newsreel coverage. 


“TIME” AND ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
PRAISE EXPOSITION PUBLICATION 


Time magazine (Dec. 1, 1952) and Eleanor 
Roosevelt (in her column “My Day") reviewed 
and praised “‘And | Learn About People" by 
Delmar W. Beman, Sr. ($2.50) ... The Houston 
(Texas) Chronicle (Dec. 7, 1952), said: “Exposi- 
tion Press issues with great fanfare a book entitied 
‘Texas Seaport’ ($3.95) by New York advertising 
man, Coleman McCampbell." 

EXPOSITION was written-up by Time (June 23, 
1952, pps. 102-104) which commented on the 
combination of honesty and experience that has 
made Exposition the sixth largest publisher in 
the United States, and the largest cooperative 
publisher in the world. 


If you have a manuscript you would like to 
have published, send for our free 32-page 
brochure “We Can Publish Your Book” by 
writing to: 


Dept. 301 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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Former editor of Common Ground, who developed 
authors whose books became Book-of-the-Month 
Club selections, Life-in-America and Harper Prize 


Novel Award winners. will take on a few promis- 
ing writers for criticism and serious work. 


Terms on request. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 
105 Walnut Avenue Crenford, N. J. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expert work. Misspelled words and minor gram- 
matical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 60c per thousand words plus postage. 


EDNA H. MANLEY 
Rt. 6, Box 12 








Waukesha, Wis. 
Sire pee’ gm” s 


GOLD MINES wars 


Maravedi El Krishnar's 
$$$$$% Money-Making Books $3535 
ANALYZE eons AT SIGHT. Contains the SECRET 
of the BEST SELLER — the 38 te ape ne men and 
women peng of fiction, all created already for you. 
Also srippi ng ways to influence them, to Fe dynamite in 
= plot. Take the shortcut to —— and fortune in any 
eld of writing. . . . $2.98 postpaid 
THE WRITER’S LOVE CHART. Cindi the eternal 
triangle dramatized dynamically between the 26 
RO IC TYPES of men and women. Write teins 
love stories, with REAL people and REAL plots—and make 
_ money. Contains nv end of exciting romantic material 
for books, magazines, radio and TV. . . . $2.98 postpaid. 
Send today for these WRITER'S GOLD MINES 
OLYMPIC tas <> gra co. 
1912 Lincoln-Park-West D-11 Chicage 14, Hi. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 
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; A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
r Authors 


) We print, publish a distribute your manuscript in 
‘ book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
) THE WILLIAM-PREDERICK PRESS 
) a Distributing Paco oe Inc. 
313 West’ 35th New York 1, N. Y. 
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Like To Read About Cats? 


Harvey Foreman’s new Juvenile book 


THE STORY OF TWEENEY 


for everyone six to sixty, limited bey mated in 


booklet form, now stamps, 
a) Fa tal copies $1. Order" direct frown author, 


ress 
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Help For New Writers! 
Stories, Articles — Books, Plays 
Complete Agency Service 


Stories and articles $1.00 each 1,000 words; 
special rates on on books and plays. 


HARVEY FOREMAN 
Box 305-A Providence, R. 1. 














Jungle Stories, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy. “We want shorts and novelettes 
from 2000 to 15,000 words; adventure pieces 
with Africa (only) background. No articles, pho 
tographs, or poetry. Report in a month. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Northwest, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy. “We want stories of the Arctic, Can- 
ada and Alaska, dealing with mounted police, 
lumber, mining, fishing, trapping, native animals, 
Eskimos. Shorts, novelettes and novels from 2000 
to 20,000 words. Also use articles from 2000 to 
5000 words; any stirring factual piece related to 
the Arctic. No photographs or poctry. Report in 
a month. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Boxboard Containers, 22 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. George Hamilton, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
want articles relating to new methods of making 
any type paper box, or any interesting, informa- 
tive, how-to-do-it or in-the-box plant article. Also 
use clippings of industry obits and news. Buy 
photographs if they relate to usable material 
about box manufacturing. Do not buy poetry, 
unless it might be an extraordinary piece about 
paper boxes. Report in a month. Payment varies 
with value of article, on publication.” 

Canadian Paint and Varnish Magazine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
M. J. Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $6.00 a year. “This magazine serves the 
paint and varnish manufacturing industry and 
industrial finishing departments of general in- 
dustry. We want articles on various phases of 
paint and varnish manufacture; new processes, 
techniques, etc. Also articles on finishing opera- 
tions in manufacturing plants, with emphasis on 
surface preparation, finish application, baking 
and drying. Buy photographs for illustrating fea- 
ture material. Report in a week. Payment is Ic 
a word and $4 each for suitable photographs.” 

The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Jess J. Carlin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
500-word musical features. Also interested in 
writers of columns from all major cities in U.S., 
Canada, and foreign countries, Payment is 2c to 
5c a word.” 


Painting and Decorating Contractor, 481 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. M. J. 
Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year (Canada) ; $6.00 (other countries). 
“This magazine serves painting and decorating 
contractors and retail-wholesale paint and wall- 
paper stores. We want merchandising stories on 
business methods in modern paint and wallpaper 
stores; articles on operational methods of lead- 
ing painting contractors; articles on unusual dec- 
orating jobs, such as in hospitals, theatres, etc. 
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Buy photographs for illustrating feature material. 
Report in a week. Payment is 1c a word and $4 
each for suitable photographs.” 


The Sunday School Journal, Winona Lake, 
Indiana. Rev. A. L. Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “This is a Sunday school 
promotional magazine of 32 pages containing 
articles on teaching methods, problems of super- 
intendents, memory work suggestions, special day 
programs, field notes, reports on what others do 
and how they do it, illustrations, hints for super- 
intendents of the temperance and missionary de- 
partments, suggestions for those who canvass and 
‘visit’, besides other subjects pertinent to building 
and maintaining a live Sunday school with the 
salvation of souls the ultimate goal. Articles of 
500 to 800 words desired. Payment is Yac to %4c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Truckers’ Dispatch, P.O. Box 915, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jay Durl, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “This magazine is for inter- 
city trailer-truck owner-operators and drivers. 
While our needs are of a specialized kind, we 
are interested in fresh copy and new contributors 
and certainly offer a hospitable market for free- 
lancers. We want action fiction to 2500 words, 
articles to 2000 words, personality features to 
1000 words, and cartoons. All must be truck- 
angled. Photos preferred with non-fiction. Pay- 
ment, on publication, is Yc to le a word, up 
to $3 for photos, and up to $5 for cartoons, 
depending on quality.” 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. Charles R. Ja- 
cobs, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “This magazine is devoted to canning, 
freezing, drying of (principally) fruits and vege- 
tables in the western states. Do not send un- 
solicited material, but write first giving outline of 
projected article. Buy some free-lance material 
on assignment, but magazine is mostly staff writ- 
ten. Buy pictures with articles and suitable cover 
photos. Report immediately. Payment is 2c a 
word, $3.50 per picture used, and $5.00 each 
for cover photos, on acceptance.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want articles about the use of 
wooden barrels and kegs in various industries; 
novelty uses; news of the cooperage industry. 
Buy photographs and occasionally poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 1% a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


MARKET COMPLAINTS 


(Asay legitimate complaint, such as non-payment, exception- 
ally slow reports, material unreturned, refusal to answer 
queries, etc. Each check mark means one complaint. ) 


Devil Dog Brooklyn Jewish Center 
SyndicateV V V Review V 

Color Magazine V V Child LifeV 

American WoodsmanV Life and HealthV 

Book Creators V The Spectator V 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$20,000 from General Mills 
$10,000 from Sealtest 
$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$5,000 from Armour 

$5,000 from Ticonderoga 
Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 
12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 


Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry lc per line. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 
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You coutpi7ake the little UPA Studio in 
Burbank. qnd lose it completely in one 
cofer ‘of ithe mile-long MGM Studio in 
Culvert» Gity.; But the cartoon shorts that 
come out of: UPA are as big in ideas and 
originality-as: those of any studio in Holly- 
wood: athe founder and executive producer 
of UPA is Steve Bosustow, who regards 
the cartoon short as a forerunner to full- 
length dramas, operas, and musicals. His 
future planssinclude Volpone and many of 
_3 Jamis Thurber stories, which he feels 
cally suited to animation. 

RA, as well as in other studios we 
Swe asked the same questions: “What 













faercials? How should he go about it?” 
as swérs were varied, some encouraging, 
Sthers discouraging. 
Maries Daggett, publicity man at UPA, 
@iee “Gig tartoonists working in the mag- 
ines exclusively have the wrong idea 
ve t the requirements for movie cartoon 
she hats “and a commercials. In the first 
Blaee, seldom: does a cartoon short depend 
'a_so-called ‘ gag’ for its laughs. Often it 
Sa yebrow’ look in the right place, 
aly, fmpessible situation or happening 
0a fe believable. For instance, our Academy 
rard ‘vient g short, Gerald McBoing Bo- 
ppesed-omie children’s story by Dr. Suess 







about a little boy who couldn’t talk words 
but made a sound like ‘boing, boing’ every 
time he was spoken to, won the public’s 
heart. There wasn’t a gag in the whole film; 
the laughs developed out of the character. 
With Gerald such a hit, we plan several 
more films based on his adventures. Natur- 
ally, we’d rather concentrate on the char- 
acters we’ve built up rather than spread 
ourselves too thin on dozens of different 
cartoon personalities. But if a cartoonist 
thinks he has a good idea and wants to try 
it out in rough outline; he may submit a 
two or more page script with sketches. 

“We like to make adult cartoon shorts, 
and we find that our Mr. Magoo is very 
popular with the grownups. He’s a near- 
sighted, crochety old character who loves 
the sea, and who is forever mistaking one 
person for another or an object for some- 
thing else. In his latest picture, Captains 
Outrageous, yet to be released, Mr. Magoo 
is a sea captain bent on destroying a giant 
marlin. He is accompanied on the trip by 
a ‘Mortimer Snerd’ nephew whose only 
conversation is a dispairing yell, ‘Unk,’ 
which the captain can’t quite hear. When 
the nephew falls overboard, the captain 
snags a seal whose ‘Awk’ bark makes him 
believe he has rescued his nephew, and the 
situations developing from this incident 
make the rest of the story. No actual gags 
here either, but the situations are full of 
laughs. 

“We are now polishing a short, which 
will be released soon, based on James Thur- 
ber’s The Unicorn in the Garden. Thurber’s 
style is meticulously copied by our staff and 
lends itself wonderfully to the story.” 

UPA Director Ted Parmalee explained 
how cartoon characters are actually created. 
“It’s a little like a gag session on a TV 
comedy program,” he said, “with perhaps 
one person getting the basic idea and others 
adding to it. In the case of Mr. Magoo, one 
of our directors thought up the W. C. Fields 
voice we use, another made him a little bit 
deaf, someone else thought he’d be funnier 
if he were near-sighted. From these basic 
human frailties we mapped out situations 
which could actually happen, then exagger- 
ated them to cartoon tempo, and we had 
our story.” 
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Parmalee said that there isn’t a lot of |yQup SCRIPT REVISED 


money in cartoon and shorts yet, but Line by line — including editing and 

the future looks bright. Right now, staff $ 50 urine whine seein) See Ge 
¥ receive comprehensive | 1 

positions, all unionized through the Screen | er3,909 words| your plotting, and analysis of your 


e ° h tes Postage. material, characters, writing, style, etc. 
Cartoonists Guild, pay the same rate WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 


throughout the industry. The director, who | P. 0. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 
is also the layout man and has usually been 
an animator, gets the top pay—$200 and TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! !! 
up, per week. Animators, who draw the key Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
P» P P : ‘“ quality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 40c per 
positions of the characters, must be “actors 1,000 words. Poetry, Yoc per line. Includes one, carbon 
with pencils” because all the action depends | rn ciietis, Inquiries welcome. Words free’ te 
on their ability to put the cartoon character LILLIAN WINGERTER | 
over. They receive weekly salaries starting | Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 
at $137.50. The animator’s assistant, who 
must be a very good artist but doesn’t have CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS 


drawings. His pay is around $100 a week. NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 














ag Direct from the heart of th ine” ing” 
The inbetweeners, next in importance, get a Saaie nono 
a minimum salary of $64.60 a week. They NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


+: 123-35 82nd Road, Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
must be able to copy the original figures 


accurately and move them about without 


losing the character’s identity. The anima- Aiming Toward the Slicks? 


7 36 If so, you need to write extremely well: Manabing! Bdi- 
tor may make nine rough positions for a tor and writer who has sold fiction, articles, and verse, 


: ‘ ill gi frank dly, ° it 
particular scene, but he will only draw up cism and vill help’ you oo igus queueing ae 
iti and 9. Then the assistant | @ thousand words. 
positions 1, 3, 5, 7 and ‘ : THE FRIENDLY CRITIC 
will take over, perfecting and cleaning up Box 1439 Chicago 90, Illinois 
these drawings. The inbetweener’s job is to & 
“move” the figures in the 2, 4, 6 and : WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 
iti ff job: backgroun My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
positions. Another sta - J ‘ gr SCRIPT WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
painter, a highly specialized job requiring a avestoon on how to ag Fon or Se comic | pone 
mi °° : ou also receive a sample § 
Fine Arts training. The background painter of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 
or illustrator gets about $120 a week. EARLE C. BERGMAN 
oe pencil rough, consisti ng of a 1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 


skeleton of perhaps 50 drawings outlining 


the story, is finished, it is put on a “story EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 




















’ “os : 25 years’ experience 

board,’ where it is again checked. ia oes — typed & ee poe type) 20-Ib. 
. ° ond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 

everyone 1s agreed on every angle of the pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per. thousand words, 

short, production goes ahead. For a seven- | plus return postage. 

minute cartoon short, from 10,000 to 15,000 KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


; Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 
drawings are required. They take at least 


six months and cost up to and sometimes Cartoonists’ Market Letter is published twice-a-month, 


n $50.000. on the Ist and on the 15th. Subscription rate, $10 a 

more tha $ . 7 oe year. $6 for 6 months. No single copies sold. Trial 

When the rough outline, called a “story Subscription (one time only and for new subscribers 
g ’ 

9” ° ° odie, : only) 8 issues for $1. The Market Letter is always 
reel, projected Just as it 1s, in pencil, by sent First Class Mail, assuring prompt delivery. 
placing lights under the reel rather than Features lists of cartoonists who want gags and lists 

° ° : of gagwriters who want to contact cartoonists. Each 
over it as in the case of actual film, * issue consists of 15 pages, mimeographed, 81x11. Each 
okayed by all members of the staff, it 1s issue carries all the latest and hottest cartoon and gag 


e market information, plus letters, articles and instruction 
sent to the production department. Here by such well known men as Nate Collier, Lew (that’s | 








women, who are particular! recise in fine me) Card, Walt Wetterberg, Glenn R. Bernhardt, 
> me P y P d ° Carl Kohler, Phil Leeming and many more. If you've 
line work, transfer the finished rawings mever seen a copy, make with the postal for a free 


onto cellophane, called “cells.” These jobs | sample. No obligation. Or come to end sick it up. 
pay $55 and up and are hard to get be- CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 
cause, according to one woman, “They’re 513 College Circle, P. O. Box 187, La Habra, Calif. 
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so much fun nobody ever leaves.” First, the 
originals are traced over in ink on cells, 
then the color is applied on the back within 
the ink lines, Girls are also employed in 
mixing colors. They are called “color model 
girls” and al] studios hire women for these 
jobs because they have better color sense. 
Tremendous mixing bowls of opaque colors 
are prepared at one time and doled out to 
the “inkers” and “painters” as needed. 

UPA Studio also makes TV commer- 
cials, In 1951 they won the N. Y. Art 
Director’s Award for the Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning commercial; last year, for the 
Carling’s Ale ad and Pond’s Tissue, all of 
them cartoon shorts of from eight seconds 
to a full minute. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


ie my creative fre-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
ok pave the way to success for vu, c 
m 
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5 
a: are welling. I edit, correct, a 
Z eary, and present your matertal in ita very best shape 
§ for publicatio nm. Returned to you typewritten se ready 
4 os » publisher, $1.35 per thousand words, earboh 
es neluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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At MGM, in Culver City, Fred Quimby 
is producer of all cartoon shorts. He says: 
“Very few newspaper or magazine cartoon- 
ists have been successful in this medium. 
We’ve had Harry Hirschfield and Milt 
Gross out here but they weren’t happy in 
the medium. That doesn’t mean that a car- 
toonist with a good idea couldn’t sell us a 
script, but seldom does one even submit 
either directly or through an agent.” 
Quimby agrees with UPA Studio that 
cartoon shorts depend more on action com- 
ing out of situations than straight gags. He 
cites as an example one short MGM made 
called Red Hot Riding Hood, which was 
a big hit. In it the wolf pursues Little 
Riding Hood and, as he sees her, his eyes 
are projected three feet from his head, 
making a very funny sequence. This laugh 
was repeated all through the film. MGM 
also makes the prize-winning Tom and 
Jerry cartoons, which have won six Acad- 
emy Awards. Barney Bear, with the Wallace 

















COUNTRY CLUB 
APT. HOTEL 


%  —- 9030 N. 7TH ST. 


















10490 WILSHIRE BLYD 
LOS ANGELES 24 











Enjoy your stey at « 
modern, convenient MID. 
. WEST OPERATED HOTEL fem- 
ous for friendly service. The ASHLEY 
ARMS, Beverly Hills, @ fow minutes 
from theatres, cafes, shopping and Sante 
Monica by-the-see. The CHANCELLOR, 
Los Angeles, one block from famous 
Wilshire Boulevard, '/, block from Am- 
bassador Hotel. Within eaty reach by 
auto, car or bus of the downtown dis- 
trict. Home of the famous “COVE” 
Restaurant. COUNTRY CLUBS HOTEL. 
Phoenix, an oasis in the desert of sand 
and cactus, offering comfort end reles- 
ation — full bitches: dinette facilities; 
with bedrooms; swimming pool. Retes 
on request. 


MIDWEST OPERATED HOTELS 
George E. Goidbderg, President 
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Beery voice, is another popular cartoon 
short from this company. 

Quimby has put out an eight-page script 
on how animated cartoons are made which 
should interest anyone who plans to get 
into animation. In it he explains, for in- 
stance, how music is synchronized with 
action and how perfect register in the 
drawings is obtained. Every step of anima- 
tion is clearly outlined. This pamphlet, 
titled “How Animated Cartoons Are 
Made,” is available on request; there’s no 
charge. 

A spokesman for the Walt Disney Studios 
in Burbank said that their subsidiary, the 
George Hubbell Productions, makes all 
Disney’s TV commercials and never buys 
any material free lance. However, cartoon 
story ideas are bought for the Disney 
Studios if submitted through an accredited 
agent. No unsolicited mail is ever looked at. 
Occasionally, short stories or books are sub- 
mitted by the publishers themselves and 
are bought that way. A short story by 
Ward Greene of King Features, which 
appeared in a popular magazine some years 
ago, was bought through an agent to be 
made into a cartoon short. Entitled The 
Lady and the Tramp, it will be released 
in the next few months. Robert Lawson’s 
Ben and Me, a biography of Benjamin 
Franklin as told by his “good mouse Amos,” 
is another new cartoon short from an out- 
side source. “We don’t want cartoon char- 
acters as such, but we at Disney’s are very 
interested in story ideas which may have 
possibilities for cartoon shorts,” the spokes- 
man concluded. 

At Five Star Productions in Hollywood, 
only TV commercials are made. Harry 
Wayne McMahan, executive producer of 
Five Star, founded the company in 1938 
after many years spent in the advertising 
business. McMahan’s book, The Television 
Commercial, due in April, 1953, covers 
every phase of TV commercials from crea- 
tion of ideas to mechanics of production 
and costs. His studio produced the well- 
known Magic Bunny sponsored by SOS 
Magic Scouring Pads. Five Star’s Pabst 
Blue Ribbon commercial featuring the seal 
balancing Pabst beer on a tray, chanting 
“What’ll you have,” won the A. A. W. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN, WHERE to sell 


HAT th Pog — ayy buys. blished on the do. 


bese 15th. 13 issues, 26 issues, oe, SE. 
trial subscription si 00. Sample Pat Fulford, itor. 


PEN AND ae NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. New York 14, N. Y. 











WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. Fermer 
teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national publishing 
house experience will analyze mss., edit, or collaborate with 


author in need of professional help. Marketing. New Yerk 
contacts. 

CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Box 1970 Chicago, Illinols 
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2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
¥ toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase heed sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
¥ 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
GRIDS. 6.660 0vccdesecccdvebed: bevebestesceseund $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and — clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A compiess 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated PEN Sia 2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadwey Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 








I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 


for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 


DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


6840 Odin St., Studio 17 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















(Advertising Association of the West) 
Sweepstakes Award for the best TV com- 
mercial in 1952. The A. A. W. Award also 
went to Five Star Productions for the Fol- 
gers Coffee 1952 ad. Rice Krispies, the 
Howdy Doody spot commercial, and Pet 
Milk on the All Star Revue were two other 
winners. 

McMahan believes that while cartoons 
play a most important part in TV com- 
mercials, they are more effective when 
combined with live action. In his book, in 
the chapter entitled “Cartoons, the Univer- 
sal Language,” he says, “Animated cartoons 
are understood from Times Square to Tim- 
buctoo. The cartoon, in advertising film, 
has the highest viewer interest, the longest 
life, and often the lowest cost-per-showing. 

“The advantages of the cartoon. For 


THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete Song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 

Write for Details 

E. A. MARTIN 
Webster Heights 





3 Hamilton Dr. Berlin, Conn. 











gaining interest, for trademark characters, 
actual or devised, such as the Carnation 
Milk Drop, a devised character made to fit 
the product. For personalizing the product, 
such as a car. A cartoon car can typify any 
make of car used in car commercials. Like- 
wise, a can of coffee or a jar of mayonnaise 
can be brought to life and given personality. 
For exaggeration and fantasy, because the 
cartoons can show graphic imagination 
more broadly than any other technique. 
For instance, a fresh tomato can be made 
to fly to market. Aladdin can be seen rub- 
bing his magic lamp. For singing jingles, 
because cartoons and rhythm go together 
like ham and eggs, and the public never 
tires of them. A good jingle, well cartooned 
with ingratiating characters, has the longest 
life of any type of cartoon commercial. 
“There are three types of cartoons used 
in television commercials. Full animation, 
requiring the work of at least seven artists 
and costing about $60 per second, is twice 
as expensive as limited animation. Limited 
animation costs about $30 per second and 
gives the illusion of movement by the action 





ARE YOU 


HAUNTED 








By That Story Skeleton? 





Let a Ghost-Writer Bring It to Life 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author 10 Books; spe- 
cialty Science fiction. T. V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who’s Who in America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON . . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
available on these quality writers and oth- 
ers who work for me by special assignment. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
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What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction and non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. Also, valuable sales assistance. 
WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





project; part cash, part percentage basis. 
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of the camera and the use of optical effects. 
Only key points in the drawings, such as 
the face or lips, are animated. Live action, 
with people, usually finishes up the limited 
animation commercials. ‘Grow’ cartoons 
are the third and lowest in cost, about $15 
per second. It’s a trick technique where the 
cartoon appears to grow or be drawn be- 
fore the eyes of the viewer. The drawing 
must end up either in animation or cut to 
live action to keep the viewer from losing 
interest.” Five Star does not buy free lance 
TV scripts. 

At all the studios, suggestions on how to 
break in were pretty much the same. To 
sell a television commercial in story script 
form, the best plan is to contact the pro- 
duction and advertising departments of the 
manufacturers themselves. Manufacturers 
and their products can be found in the 
N. W. Ayers Directory, obtainable in most 
public libraries. For instance, under “Gen- 
eral Foods,” their product Minute Rice 
will be mentioned. The Kellogg Company 
makes Kellogg’s Cornflakes, etc. 

The companies which produce television 
commercials usually get story scripts all 
ready to go from advertising agencies and 
so do not buy free lance material. The ad- 
vertising agencies, which are full of idea 
men, seldom buy outside material because 
that is their main function—to think up 
ideas. Occasionally, the television studio 
and the advertising agency work together 
on a script. 

There seems to be more room in the 
movie studios for free lance scripts for 
cartoon shorts than for television commer- 
cials at the moment. UPA and MGM are 
interested in seeing original ideas. A letter 
with a two-page outline, if good enough, 
will get an interview. At Walt Disney’s no 
material is looked at except through 
an agent, but they too are interested in 
scripts for cartoon shorts. Other studios, 
Jerry Fairbanks, Raphael G. Wolff, and 
Ray Patin Studios, all in Hollywood, work 
along the same lines. Warner Brothers in 
Burbank is another big studio making car- 
toon shorts; they can be dealt with through 
an agent. 








14 it’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! + 
14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 0 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct stery phase. 10 
14 is a complete story of your own. 10 
14 YOU oon taught nA to make salable what YOU have 10 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 49 
14 individual style. Limited agency service. 10 
14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 10 
14 “Where words are built into oe ts’”’ 10 
14 3898 Chase Street ver 14, Colorade 10 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, Ill. 








I'VE MADE 45 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 
thereafter. 


JOHN T. 
1604 Vermillion 


KIERAN 
Danville, Ulinois 








SONG WRITERS 


An ding ethical « offer that s for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 





Chicago 47, Ill. 











NOW! CRITICIZE YOUR OWN STORY! 


FREE! For quick action—a Check List to make your story 
o professional as possible BEFORE submitting to an 

itor 

Send $1.00 for our MARKETING CONTROL PACKET 
and get (1) A 20-page text on SLANTING and MARKET- 
ING YOUR STORY by F. N. Litten, author of 600 short 
stories; (2) 12 Marketing Control Envelopes and a unique 
filing system which has made many one sales; (3) The 
Secret of Sellin oes sure-fire formula. 

GET THIS EE—A valuable 2-page guide for checking 
your we. stories. This guide alone is worth the dollar. 
Send $1.00 and your name and address TODAY and _ re- 
ceive by return mail some of the best help you ever had. 
Start SELLING what you WRITE. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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10 YEAR TYPIST 
Quality Paper Efficient Typing Courteous Service 
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every 
Free carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections 
if desired; other small Fries rendered. 50c per taounena 
Plus postage. Poetry, ic per line. Re-enforced envelopes 
and cartons used in RFE ag Quick Service. 


10 YEAR TYPIST 
P. ©. Box 1197 Oakland, Calif. 
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NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, 
*“*How to Write Music.'" No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is re: 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

he rate for ‘‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address ; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 1. 








Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











WANTED—Writer to share writer’s summer house- 
work for board and room. Country living 20 minutes 
from downtown Denver. 2 Adults. Must like animals. 
Lucille Sanger, 1090 West Oxford, Englewood, Colo. 


CAMERA, complete with 12-exposure roll of Ansco 
35 mm film, 00 postpaid. Writers’ Purchasing 
Service, 3529 Ridgeway, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


FACTS, UNLIMITED—Your research problems an- 
swered with full, accurate data compiled from the 
unlimited sources which only New York offers. 
Reasonable rates for comprehensive service. PR As- 
coctatee Box 117, Murray Hill Station, New York 
16, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 Kil- 
patrick, Skokie, I1l. 


GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FREE sample copy of ‘Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,” Box 187 WD, # Habra, Calif. 


SCOTCH TAPE STICKERS, imprinted with any three 
lines, one roll (324 labels) $4.00, each additional 
roll $1.00. Free dispenser, J. Lloyd, 4119 Los Feliz, 
Los Angeles, California. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR, 1753-2152. Chart 21"x28", 
75c. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


STRUGGLING WRITER offers much for little. Man, 
57, with literary ability, offers services to estab- 
lished fiction writer for sufficient remuneration to 
cover living expenses. Will also share authorship of 
my own stories that can be made salable. Can at- 
tend to your manuscript typing, minor corrections, 
correspondence, et cetera. Free and willing to go 
anywhere. “eg ~ ancestry. No objection- 
able habits. P. Alton Preston, 1800 Garden City 
Highway, Midland, Texas. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Columbus, Ohio, 25c each. 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, newspaper classi- 
fied sections; either one air-mailed, $1.00. All three 
A $2.50. H. W. Clemons, Box 546, Columbus 16, 

o. 























RECIPE MARKET LIST 25c. Recipes typed 5 for $1. 
Leroy Morgan, 115 West Conway, Benton, Arkan- 
sas. 





GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1.00! Free 
catalog. Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 
California. 





STAMPS WANTED! Collections, attic, closet accu- 
mulations—anything. Cash payment! Free Infor- 
mation! Payne, 1330 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


TERIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S, and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 

odel Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 188, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


MAGAZINE CLIPPING SERVICE. Large stock. Low 
prices. Robison’s, 24 Werner Street, Daly City 6, 
California. 


ALWAYS OUT OF RAZOR BLADES? Write for in- 
formation about our convenient service. Mention 
brand of blades you use. Hutchison’s Blade-A-Day, 
4167 Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOW TO WRITE HISTORY AND MAKE IT PAY 
$3.12 by Morgan Knight, Jr., Knight Publishing 
Company, Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


MAGAZINE READERS! Send card today. You'll see 
your savings Windsor’s way. Subscri ial 








iption sp 

Any publication. Free folder shows you the situa- 
tion. Write WINDSOR’S, “Magazine Headquarters,” 
Dept. L-3, McRae, Georgia. 


PLEASE NOTE: Some time ago we undertook the 
analysis of top-selling articles and fiction by many 
big name writers. As we expected, most modern 
composition is basically formula mate! nd we 
painstakingly uncovered the elements and syn- 
thesized the formulas. Since we sell research prod- 
ucts, not school courses, we reduced each formula 
to the essence of narrative know-how, with a grid 
arrangement for the vital key data—each codified to 
fit on a single file card for instant, permanent ref- 
erence. Nothing similar, to our knowledge, ever 
before devised. Just ONE may MAKE you.... #1, 
Gimmick, Stunt Short-Short, $1; #2, Short, Novel- 
ette, magazine Novel, $1 5 #3, general Article, $1. 
LAB LO WD; Selma, Oregon. 

WOMAN WRITER-ARTIST, early 40’s, would like to 
discuss the relative merits of Classic and Modern 
Art and Literature with those who are — or 
appreciatively. interested in them. Write: iss 
Gibson, G.P.O., Box 7814, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 

POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. KALEI- 
DOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 624 
North Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Texas. 


HAVE SEVERAL COPIES of an illustrated book 
which I will pay someone to place in bookstores 
of a certain area for sale on a percentage basis. 
Can advance some cash to begin. Or state your 
terms. Correspondence invited. L. C. Dearen, 532 
SW 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Postmark. 1 to 3 letters $1. AIR- 
MAIL. (Free native horseshoe ring included) Add. 
Good Fortune House, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


THE ORDER OF THE MAYANS—inspirational, in- 
formational, fraternal. A league of thinkers and 
doers. Free brochure upon request. P.O. Box 2710, 
Dept. WD-1A, San Antonio 6, Texas. 














$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by recognized yg ot 
ogist. Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept. 
D, 11 E. 32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 


“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS, $1.00! Printed 
neatly with name and full address. Catalog free. 
Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. 
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QUICK, RELIABLE description, Sodorund. plotting, 


research, for your Western story. escribe 
needs. David Galloway, 4111 E. ete, Tucson, 
Arizona, 





NEED A TYPEWRITER BARGAIN? Writers’ Pur- 
shacing Service, 3529 Ridgeway, Los Alamos, New 
exico. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 4 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a 
this magazine, page 72. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt e City, Utah. 


DRAFTSMAN, WILL AID TECHNICAL WRITERS, 
a Clarence Keating, Route 3, Dansville, New 
ork. 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwrit- 
_ aR | hints, news, markets, lessons, etc. 


25¢ sample cop Introductory offer, 8 issuee for 
$1.00. Gefovanal Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 
15,000-word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance 
Newene Feature ‘gl $1.00. Holden, Book- 

ioe Germantown 1 i, Tenn. Tenn. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. POSTMARK. Letters remailed. 
25c. Confidential. Eleanor Werner, 1303 No. Ode 
St., Arlington, Va. 


“TIPS ON JUVENILE WRITING,” oe a AP- 
PRAISAL QUESTIONS.” Both: 35c, ¢ A. 
Tucker, 5718 Temple City Bivd., t Fy: City, Geil 


GET ON THE COMIC ee, rpm oy. and 
Experienced Writers up to $12 a or scripte; 
$25 for fillers. “How te Write & ket Comics,” 

a complete brochure on plotting, er format, 

slant and markets by former editor, George 

—— en, 63-60 98th St., Forest Hite 74, New 
ork. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—S0c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Stamp brings particulars. Don 
Frankel, 4903-W fF vg ms. Chicago, 44. 


POCKET RUBBER STAMP in| in plastic case, three lines. 
Special: one dollar. Lloyd, 4119 Los Feliz, Los An- 
gules, California. 


ee WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAIT fer, protding. building conflict—characteri- 
bon ato $1 Vanweg Press, 47 E. Walnut St., 
Pasadena 1, California. 


U. 3. NAVY POSTMARK. Wonderful gag opportuni- 
ties. Fool your friends, wives, a Post- 
mark contains following words only: U. S. Navy, 
and dateline. Could come from anywhere. Fifty 
cents first stamped letter. Twenty-five for subse- 
= Michael Wade, Box 789, sown len eg Vir- 











NEED A PLOT? Try mine! ? New series monthly. 25 
each (coin). Stam addressed envelope. Plots, 
Box 3935, Glaseel Sta Les Angeles 65, Calif. 


BARGAIN BOOKS from my library: Writing—Music 


—Songwritin qousese—S evan gg Must 
sell immediately. Maxwell, 7401 Fourt yn 
ew : 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitali- 
eng 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 

enna. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 

aed duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Par- 
ticulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 18 Wis- 





FREE “B05 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 


BOOK, 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. . 








ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES 10 BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, I market 
them for you. 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel — at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
Write for information. 

“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working methods,” is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 
WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, Callforni« 
Phone: TOPAZ 9-8285 











SONGWRITERS—Professional copies your song, 4c 
pege we copyist (32 bar song) arrangin, 
a. 300 minimum; COD; Prompt, Blin sewer ame | 

ne paceman. Original ate og G. H. Nelson, 
tsar Atlantic, Long Beach, California. 


CONSIDERING rn tS a community paper? Folio 
outlining plan of lure for tails free. 
Lamson, Box 218-B a Station, New York 11. 


FREE LANCE WRITERS IN EVERY FIELD: Send 
and le of —s for assignments from 
P. R. Svgnuieatits. Box G-1. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis reveals hid- 
den talents. Send name, birthdate and 50c cash 
Melissa Studio, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. - 


SAMPLE COPY—“The Authors’ Friend,” “Inspira- 
tion ag “Tricks of the Trade,” All: 50c. 
Thomas A Tucker, 5718 Temple City Boulevard, 
Temple City, California. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 


— Mie: peng MAY BEAT MINE. System 
ht me many checks for cartoon gags, epi- 
pono ns, My formula; $1, Gancher, Box 308, A Ibany, 




















ew York. 


$$1,000.00's!1 “WINNING PRIZE CONTESTS” 400 
pages — onl $5 postpaid. YVOLYNNSKI 3 1411 
——- ew York 50. (Confidential inning 

ntries. 








“GRE S bag from Newspapers, Magazines,” 
booklet, 2: Writers’ book list free. Ralph Under- 
hill, a Fomagy ‘Arkansas. 





MIAMI POSTMARK. Letters re Con- 

fidential. Florida questions shawered, $1: $1.00. B. 
Robin, P.O. Box 155, University of Miam 
(Concluded on page 73) 
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Jerry Mason of Argosy and Adventure 


(Continued from page 21) 


a book called Generation of Vipers. 


But in the early 40’s the American male 
was torn from his wife’s, mother’s or 
sweetheart’s arms, found nothing but a 
top-to-bottom male hierarchy in the armed 
forces. The few women around were wear- 
ing “sensible” shoes, were relegated to 
inferior jobs. The male sniffed and smelled 
acrid shower room sweat. He found out 
that there was no magic to threading a 
needle, washing a shirt, baking a pretty 
good pie. He shipped out to “You'll know 
when you get there,” sure only that, for 
the first time in his life, life was in his 
hands. 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! outs to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I’ll do it over, Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING! 


College graduate with specialized training in English 
and typing would like to do your manuscript typing. 
Typed on bond paper with free carbon, extra first and 
last page. Minor corrections, if desired. Please include 
return postage. per thousand words. 


MRS. KENNETH STEVENS 


Farnam, Nebraska 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Casselberry, Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fia. 


SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . .. poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE 


333 W. Sé6th St. Dept. WD New York 19, N. Y. 
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The male who came home was different. 
He could put more travel labels on his 
battered G.I. luggage than he ever thought 
possible; he had found out that Germans 
and Italians are people. He had a lot of 
time to think and he had thought a lot. 
Suddenly the movie stars who appealed 
to women didn’t sell pictures anymore, 
the best-selling female writers didn’t sell 
books anymore. These two industries, with 
their sensitive nerve centers, reached out 
to touch the hot stove again and again. 
Finally, the motion picture industry tried 
a dressed-up Western called Red River 
and the women followed their escorts back 
into the loges. The publishing business tried 
Shaw’s The Young Lions and Algren’s The 
Man with the Golden Arm, and both be- 
came best sellers. Automobile manufactur- 
ers met and listened to expensive P. R. men 
tell them why they should start plugging 
“horsepower” instead of bedspring comfort. 
The quiet revolution was evident in the 
mass reception of the functional house, 
functional furniture and appliances. When 
the “revolutionary,” who wasn’t aware that 
he was one, went to the newsstand, he 
found that most magazines were pretty dull. 

That, according to Jerry Mason, is the 
psychology behind the acceptance of men’s 
magazines. Today there are a dominant 
three in the field, the venerable but fairly 
general Esquire, the fiction-banning True, 
and Argosy, plus a Mexican Army of 
smaller, lesser-known imitations or take- 
offs. Editor Mason refuses to accept any 
or all of them as competition. He feels 
that Argosy stands alone. “After all,” he 
says, “Argosy is the complete man’s maga- 
zine.” 

“Tell me,” one homemade wit once 
wrote in, “you bill yourself as the complete 
man’s magazine. What is a complete man?” 

Mused Editor Jerry Mason, looking over 
his latest circulation figures, ‘““We’ll let the 
women’s magazines worry about that.” 
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You’d Think a Guy Would 
Learn 
(Continued from page 30) 

questioned the validity of some Why’s. 
There must have been a weakness, not 
great enough to ruin the story maybe, but 
a weakness nevertheless. There are lessons 
to be learned from stories that squeak by as 
well as from those that are near misses. 

Remember: Why’s transplanted by brute 
force from fact tend to wilt in fiction. They 
spoil the reader’s illusion that the charac- 
ters are acting on their own, not from 
some obscure Why of the writer. Look 
your Why’s in the eye. If they have a shifty 
expression, toss them out. Don’t use a black- 
board pointer to indicate Why’s; use a 
vaulting pole. If they are stout and fiction- 
worthy nobody will notice how strongly 
they have been indicated. 


Other Men’s Markets 
(Continued from page 38) 
fillers. Non-fiction runs up to 2500 words, 
pays $200 to $300; fiction, 5000 words, $250 
to $400. Query Ross, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





Macfadden Reorganizing As Usual 

Macfadden’s triple brace of men’s mags 
are in the throes of reorganization. Here’s 
the new editorial and art board setup, still 
tentative at publication time: Ed Fitzgerald 
will continue as executive editor, but main- 
tain closer contact in solving production 
problems and passing on story ideas. A 
group story editor, Hugh Layne, will help 
coordinate copy and OK stories for each 
of the magazines after consulting with the 
respective managing editors. Al Islan takes 
over as managing editor for Saga, George 
O’Neill for Climax. Impact, due on the 
newsstands in March, is being piloted by 
remote control, with no editor in charge at 
this time. Irv Goodman assumes the title 
of group photo editor. Adie Suehsdorf, 
ex-editor of Saga, and former Climax 
editor Harrison Forman have stepped out 
of the Macfadden organization. 

Saga, the trotter of the Macfadden male 
stable, wants stories which pit man against 
the elements (trapper versus bear), sailing 
the Horn in seven days, war, crime, enter- 





LET ME HELP YOU 


Give your script more sparkle! 
Criticism $1 per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free 
market suggestions. Prompt, careful attention your story 
deserves. Fast typing service: 60c per M. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfieid, California 








TYPING — MANUSCRIPTS, LETTERS, ETC. 


Prompt, accurate, dependable. Checked for mistakes. Elite, 
pica electric machines. Carbon copy free. Corrasable, 
Ezerase, 16 or 20 pound bond. Punctuation, etc., cor- 
rected free. Mailed flat to you. 45¢ per 1000 words over 
10,000, 50c per 1000 under 10,000. Poetry lc per line 
You pay postage. All inquiries answered. 


OPAL STIREWALT 
2559 S. Sprague Avenue Tacoma 3, Wash. 


REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c per thousand words — punctuation, 
spelling, extra top sheet, one carbon. 


Neat. 
JOAN KOERNER 
Apt. C-8, Penn Gardens Merchantville, N. J. 


There's a NEW _ WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat Prompt Accurate 
By experienced author’s typist. Good quality bond. 
Free carbon y. Extra Grst and last page. Minor 
corrections if ired. f read and mailed flat. 
55c per 1,000 words, plus postage. 
¥. KOEHLER 

Detreit_1. Michigan | 








3537 Third 
WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearin currently im juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how”’ But oe HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©, Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W, D. Miami 33, Floride 


WRITERS of POETRY 


ee easel act set yon 


information on how te convert your poem into a songs 
elso « very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTMERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1}, ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee His 


” FREE EXAMINATION OF WINUSERPTS 


~ sales considerati 
mable rates for 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
30 Charch St. 















































(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Seng poems set to music. Free examination. Th ong revised, 
arranged. Music printed. Write tod 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Ster Masie Mesters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Bosten, Mass. 
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tainment, non-lurid sex based on a legit- 
imate story. It’s the individual that counts 


at this monthly. The hero should be a 
strong-minded guy with guts, who cuts his 
leg off with a rusty machete rather than be 
eaten alive by the bear stalking him. Al 
Islan, managing editor, says a good plot 
is like falling off a chair. There’s no story 
when the victim merely topples to the floor. 
But if he reaches out and effects a rescue by 
grabbing a woman standing nearby, the 
beginning of a plot is underway. Mental 
conflict, not merely description or situation, 
is vital to Saga’s needs. Fiction and non- 
fiction run 2500 to 6000 words; pay is from 
$150 to $500. Query Hugh Layne, 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York. 

Climax, scheduled for March sale, will 
use 60 percent articles, compelling, dra- 
matic situations seen through the eyes of 
the hero or victim. An example is the up- 
coming article on the Mau Mau terrorists 
in Kenya. The story technique isolates 
a member of the society for the reader. 
He’s examined by Climax, from the time 
he was caught until his trial and con- 
viction, with an extra spotlight on his 
mental foibles, ideas, conflicts, reactions. 

George O’Neill, managing editor of 
Climax, also wants science-fiction, Western, 
historical, humor (like fish reeling in fish- 
erman). Photos and picture stories are 
welcome. Non-fiction, no set words, $500: 
fiction, no set price, 5000 words. Query 
Hugh Layne, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York. 

Impact, Macfadden’s “little lost child,” 
is scheduled to come out in March as a bi- 
monthly. Ed Fitzgerald was editor. This 
magazine will fit into the Climax pattern, 
although its budget is lower and that fact 
probably will affect rates to writers. Impact 
wants “maley” adventure. Words and rates 
have not been determined vet for this group 
project magazine. 


Hamilton’s Bluebook 

If you can’t sell your hero in the first 300 
words, don’t bother to submit. That’s the 
advice of Sumner Plunkett, assistant editor 
of Bluebook. Nevertheless, Bluebook’s prac- 
tice of reading a manuscript to the grim 
end continues in the hope that some writer 
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will manage to rescue his story in the 
second-last paragraph. 

How can you make your hero-daredevil 
marketable? Here are some suggestions: 
story motivated by catchy plot, reader tem- 
porarily identified with hero, and compul- 
sive generosity or forgiveness when it isn’t 
justified are some selling points for this 
125-page monthly. The hero can even be 
a louse if he squares himself in time for a 
completely moral finale. How do you know 
you have a selling hero on your hands? 
According to Plunkett, if you would like 
to invite him to your home, you have suc- 
cessfully put yourself in his shoes. 

Bluebook continues to reject “gratuitous 
sex.” Hf stripping is justified, however 
(when heroine is confronted by strip-or- 
die guy), the stops are unplugged. 

Although the magazine is currently over- 
stocked with fiction, it accepts novelettes 
and book-length stories which must be 
accompanied in querying by a beginning, 
middle and last chapter outline. Non-fiction 
falls into the following categories: contro- 
versial (“Women Are Lousy Lovers,” “Let’s 
Finish the Lindbergh Case”), expose (‘‘Pa- 
ternity Racketeers Can Sue You”) profiles 
with timely news peg (“I Faced Death on 
the Waterfront”), sports (stock-car racing) , 
financial inspiration( mudlark to capitalist) 
and fact detective. 

Plunkett thinks the men’s field offers a 
more glowing future for the professional 
writer than the quality slicks. Standards 
aren’t as high and chances of selling are 
better. Too, male market rates are almost 
as good. As a clincher, there are more male 
magazines with a similar point of view. 

One last word: folded manuscripts give 
this editor grey hair and red eyes. 

Fiction lengths from 1300 to 1700 words 
bring $125; 5000 to 6500 words, $250; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words, $350 
and up; book lengths, 40,000 to 60,000 
words, $750 and up; non-fiction, 4500 to 
6500, $350 and up. Query Maxwell Hamil- 
ton, editor, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


No Holds Barred 


Sir!, the bell ringer of Volitant publica- 
tions, offers its readers a sky-high selection 


PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 69) 


GHOST WRITER—English teacher, geen. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Re- 
search; reasonable, Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffele, Okie. 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICE: Reses Research, proofreading, 
laboration. Ri le fees. Albinak, 19187 ‘cc. 
Detroit 35, igs 


ASSOCIATE WANTED to hel to help write, “know 
hew” booklets in Spanish. fiand on tropical 
agricul eri investigation, etc. Latin Amer- 
ican distribution, qensinn need. 


Address: Casilla 
4318, Guayaquil, Eounder. 7 
EARN MONEY AT HOME. Start your own Mail 


Order Business. Spare or Full Time. Postal brings 
blications, Box 6, Alden 


Manor, Elmont, 
SONGWRITERS—List of 100 of 100 Record Com Cempanies, 25c. 
Writer's Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


“SER eves For Writers,” disinhibits, breeds 
Fluency, SUCCESS. “Powerdam Relaxation” hoards, 
attracts creative onengy- Folio $1. 
Guaranteed. Lieyd 4, elline, Appalachia, Virginia. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OP- 
PORTUNITY. Supply GLC with original articles, 
— 27 a s. Fillers especially needed. 


om silver. McPlastens, COWD-609 
‘est a bare Angeles, Calif. 


READ CHARACTER INSTANTLY—Kanow the truth 
about others. Practical, invaluable guide. 50 cents. 
L. Chieco, 271 Burrows St., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


CALIFORNIA POSTMARK. Letters remailed, $1.00. 
Confidential. Moss, 151224, Hawthorne Bivd., Lawn- 
dale, California. 


EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home Worker 
Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore. Box 
28, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, lil. 

CONTACTS, agents, play investors, actors, and show- 
business executives. 100 names $2. KATZ, 133-06 
Francis Lewis Bivd., Laurelton, L. L 


TYPISTS: ow ) eapeenaee ~~ x reveals ten  eneney 


making work he eng or writing 

abilit pn $1.00 postpaid, S land's, Box 
447, Longmont, Colorada. 

YOUR OWN RADIO —— . y create, present 
to station, sell to d it, ae can you. 
Details $1. py 241 1 West r Weat 108, Nye 


IF yor. ge to read non- ontieltion books, able to ooene- 
nize the odd, the strange, the humorous Line in 
chapter—if you care to write book po onl in you 
spare time and earn a few dollars write Jerry Sthil- 
ler, 114 S. Mayfield, Chicago, tl. 


seeee’ 4 YOUR OW OWN MAIL ORDER BUSI- 

Ne Capital Risk! “Success Plan” Free! 

Write today! Treasury, 149 Storer, New Rochelle 
WD-3, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY MAGAZINES, BOOKS, PAM- 
PHLETS! Lists Free. Super-Exchange, Cranford, N. J. 


YOUR PHOTO COPIED, WALLET SIZE: 12 Dupli- 
cates made for $1. 00. Send any size picture or 
negative. Quick se H Portrait Stu- 
dios, 200-A Cobembus Avenue, New York 23. 




















YOUR STORY | DESERVES THE BEST 
OU HOW 


to write A ou png Ay dreamed of writing 


BRILLIANCE —ORIGINALITY — APPEAL 
Detailed help that shows you how: $5 
“The promptest service obtainable"' i 
BAYARD D. YORK } 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. | 
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A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


eset ne, 











Se Ros 


The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body— its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 

Let This Free Book Explain 

This is mot a religious doctrine, but the 
application of simple, natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 
plan. They make possible a source of great 
joy, strength, and a regeneration of man’s 
personal powers. Write to the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old brotherhood of under- 
standing, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.” It will tell you how, in 
the privacy of your own home, you may 
indulge in these mysteries of life known 
to the ancients. Address: Scribe p.F.D. 


She ‘Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 









of shockers. It wants them to get a good 
grip on their chairs and never let go. Sensa- 
tional escapism, with a mere glimmer of 
truth—that’s Sir!. It’s not necessary for the 
writer to leave his walkup to do a ripping 
saga on the weird sexual rites practiced in 
Africa. 

Sir! wants body-blow adventure, racy 
repartee, weird, cosmic, ghostlike stories. 
A recent article entitled “Island of Lonely 
Women” brought a response from 90 
readers who wanted directions to this 
garden spot in New Caledonia—where 
gorgeous slave girls live freely and easily. 
Medical articles (“Why Sex Glands De- 
cay”) or the description and photos of 
unusual diseases are always welcome. Love 
case histories, gyps, rackets, homosexual 
stories (within bounds) are purchased. 

At present, the monthly is swamped 
with fiction, uses up to four pieces in each 
issue, wants adventure, romance (must have 
plots), Martian takeoffs, crime (not fact- 
detective)—all fast, gripping, perspiring. 
The near-bizarre gets a reading here. 

Fiction: 1500 to 1800 words, pay is $50; 
non-fiction: 2500 to 3000 words, $75 on 
acceptance. Query Adrian Lopez, editor, 
105 E. 35th St., New York. 

Mr. Magazine also races its engine, but 
with a heavier hand on the throttle. Sex 
gets a fair break, but milady must repent 
of her evil ways. Fiction must be moral 
in tone, partly because of Canadian mores; 
Mr. sells as a special edition in Canada. 

Ninety per cent of manuscripts flooding 
Mr. are fiction, when only 10 per cent can 
be used, leaving the non-fiction field wide 
open. Mr. uses authentic sports stories, gen- 
erally written by experts; basketball, base- 
ball and particularly horse racing get special 
attention. Track stories—why Dobbin got 
left at the post, how to win at the $2 
window, and predictions on the pony derby 
—are acceptable. “Street of sin” fea- 
tures, century-old intrigue, medieval mys- 
tery and medico-sex stories (“Sex Stimu- 
lants Ruined Me”) are wanted. Historical 
articles with a sexual motif are encouraged, 
since the long-dead playboy in armor isn’t 
likely to sue. Controversial, current issues 
involving personalities are avoided. Ego- 
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tistical travel articles like “I Climbed Mount 
Matterhorn” are out. Fiction runs up to 
2000 words; non-fiction, 2300; payments 
arranged. Query Arthur Gale, editor, 105 
E. 35th St., New York. 

Man to Man buys sensational escapism 
with accent on sex and pseudo-scientific 
stories. The writer may wander from planet 
to jungle to sea monsters if the article 
excites and leaves the impression that “it 
could happen here.” 

Subjects take precedence over quality of 
writing. Man to Man would rather have an 
eye-popping story poorly written than a 
masterpiece that drives readers TV-ward. 
First-person adventure, exposes, mysticism, 
and sensational medical articles are needed. 
Stories like “A Big Fish Almost Shot Me,” 
“I Took the Drug Cure” are typical of the 
magazine’s needs. Fiction is beginning to 
glut the market here, too, with most rejects 
due to dullness. Instead of the hero re- 
counting a series of events in the local gin 
mill, this bi-monthly would prefer to hear 
the loud smash across the bar of a half- 
empty beer bottle. No sports wanted. Fiction 
runs 1000 to 2000 words; non-fiction goes 
up to 2000 words; rates arranged. Query 
W. W. Scott, 105 E. 35th St., New York. 

Action makes its third trip to the news- 
stands in March. Sock endings are shrugged 
off, but danger and suspense throughout are 
necessary. Action wants the brawny and 
brainy hero. He should be able to escape 
almost certain death through personal 
toughness and a certain amount of intelli- 
gence. War stories, Westerns, sports (with 
an expert’s touch) and any situations which 
leave the reader with a sense of having 
personally escaped—from the head hunter, 
the barracuda or the wild, wild woman— 
are bought. Five fiction pieces are being 
used in this bi-monthly. 

Gore and sex will be carefully edited. 
Instead of the “sin city” article, sex will be 
relegated to one bar patrolled by a come- 
hither gal who can instigate a brawl at 
the drop of a shot glass. Thus, sex is dressed 
up in a moral: hanging around bad places 
has its hazards. 

Fiction: 1800 to 2500 words, $50; non- 
fiction: 1800 to 2500 words, $75. Query 
Clair Huffaker, 105 E. 35th Street, N. Y. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained.. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


NE GS ences casieeee ee Sebi wide ate iets Shia + a aceheed 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


gh. very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable, € guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field 1s so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constrective 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
merket information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand werds. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typwritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohle 
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The Laugh’s Always on Her 


It’s OK for sex to rear her lovely head 
in Real if the art or feature is warranted 
by current fact and research. This Literary 
Enterprises publication is another hair-on- 
the-chest mag, but rejects near-obscenity. 

Here’s what Real wants in the field of 
robust adventure: daredevils, soldiers of 
fortune, Westerns, foreign intrigue, explor- 
ation, life in the raw—all told in first- 
person narrative. Other materia] needed 
includes spectator sports (ghosted pieces 
with byline stars or as-told-to articles), 
shocking exposes (highest rate paid for 
these), heroic, hair-raising experiences, 
G. I.’s in combat or overseas, and profiles of 
clever criminals or crime busters. 

Humor should have a touch of virility: 
don’t laugh at the male when there’s a 
female around. If the chair topples and the 
250-pound Apollo comes crashing down, 
the last laugh is on the littlke woman. Our 
hero was sitting on her hat. 

Fiction runs from 3000 to 5000 words; 
non-fiction, 2500 to 4000 words; rates ar- 
ranged. Query Ted Irwin, editor, 10 E. 
40th St., New York. 


Phares Stresses Quality 


Don Phares, a Dallas native who edits 
Man’s Life, the Crestwood publication, says 
the male magazine is here to stay—at least 
for some time. He thinks quality will be 
the basis for survival. A magazine relying 
solely on sensationalism will have a hard 
time fighting off the superior stories, photos 
and cartoons of its well-stocked (and 
stacked) rival. Man’s Life is looking ahead. 
Phares hopes to switch to a monthly soon, 
with a 96-page opener and an increase in 
writers’ rates. The bi-monthly is steering 
away from cheap and sordid material. In- 
stead, it aims at the adventure-yearning 
G.I. or ex-G. I. with a hankering for out- 
door sports, war stories, exposes. 

Phares spends much of his time reading 
manuscripts and reports as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The free-lance writer gets a helping 
hand from this editor. Frequently, he will 
suggest a more suitable market or a change 
for the better in character or situation. The 

(Continued on page 80) 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


D of Th | ee ae 4.95 
E umplified 1.75 
lames A oe 
Fundamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert ve Warren 
gt oe and Marketing of - 
Technique of Clear Writing... .. 3.50 
Gunning 
Oe ee ree 1.50 
EE ER ss 00sscascveseee 3.00 
The Word Bank................ 3.50 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
in Cartooning.......... 50 
Easy fay Way to Cartooning........ 1.00 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How To Create Gags........... 2.00 


Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Eoapdepetis of | of Criminology.... 5.00 


nal Investigation. ; 
Soderman & O’ a pen 


ess and the Law.. 3.50 
Louis H. Cohen 
yeery Fiction................ 2.50 
- Marie Rodell aM 
riting Detective ysti 
Fiction, Burack........ ———— 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 
J.P. Colby 
- Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Herman 
Weiting B Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
te Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 
George Bir 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Techni in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 






$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher eagaper 


ant Section...... 1.00 
R wy i oe 3.50 
7 iat ieu ei] Jones 
1953 — Markets (almanac).. 2.00 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
urac 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
omro. 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
oodfor 
Technique of the Novel....... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work....... 3.00 
ohn Van Druten 
Poyyraiog Se for Broadway........ 2.00 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
Screen Playwriting for Theatre 
and Television 
Lewis Herman . .. S50 
er 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For the Screen 


Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


Anal me s of the Short Short 


.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


nne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused. ...... 1.25 
ung 
kU re 3.00 
Charles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing: Advice & Devices . 3.50 


Campbell 
POETRY & SONGWRITING 
Complete Rh Dictionary.. 2.50 
Eons Wen » | 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 
obert Hillyer 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 

— Principles of Poetry... 2.50 

Anne Hamilton 
Waites 2 and ames Greeting 
,  - See 1.00 

Writing Light . ha a .. 2.00 

Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing... ... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 

Television Writing.............. 3.75 
Robert S. Greene 

Writing for Television ..... 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 





Books listed below are selected 
by Waruirer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 


more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if dissatisfied. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technigue............ 3.75 
Thomas Uzze 
Short —— aes a eee ery oe 2.00 
Tremai 
ne Story” "Writing For Profit.. 2.00 
Write the. ‘Short ee 
wood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
ee 3.50 
Robert Smith 
Writing rm ine Fiction....... 3.00 
Campb 
wis = the Confession Story.... 2.50 
ollett 
Your Key to Successful Writing.. 3.00 


Lajos Egri 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Ast of Pisin THR....~ <<... s0cccece 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 


Best Advice on How to Write... 3.50 
rham Munson 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
c five. Appreach to w . 3.00 
reative to Writing. . el 
Roger 
Editor S Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell BESS sist cae dee 3.75 
The Magazine World ichedes Oe 
Wolseley 
111 Don’ts "sue Writers......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Trial and Error eS Oe 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Help Yourselves ...... 2.00 
_Mildred Reid 
riters: Here’s How ......... 1.00 
"Mildred I. Reid 
riters: Learn to Earn........ 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook............... 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Writing of Bi ae 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.50 
A. offman 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page. . 6.95 


bang ~— 
We asin vx cee gs ccees 2.75 
Seat Wandith 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Gincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
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TYPING SERVICE 


antage man; are’ experience in litera: 
rial i; an typ of al kinds, wd 


icles, por abe 
oe a % 1.00 ye, taiatgum Ona on any 


carbon correcti 
under ‘2, words. Metra’ f nag 


— ne on legal work, playscripte, _. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Hightand Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


WRITE SONGS? 


Mogae For Songwriters 

Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 

THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25¢ — $2 god 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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FPREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to ss TWO PUBLISHERS a choose 

LY FREE! Seving, xen NO SBLIGATION 
THEREAFTER BECAUSE OF mils SERVICE. 


MANU FORMS. 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, 
GHOSTWRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 

WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 

7 &. 42 St., Mew York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


BEST-SELLER GHOST-WRITING 


We appraise, sell and if necessary, rewrite your 

stories, books, poems and plays for top-paying 

publications—radio, movie and television studios. 
New writers welcomed 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 


Four VALUABLE BOOKS 
For Short-Short Story Writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
by Robert Oberfirst 
of short-shorts from Collier’s, New Yorker, 
Esquire, etc. “‘Oberfirst not only gives you the tricks, 
t tricks you into mastering them.”—New Haven 
Journal-Courier. 
SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
by Robert Oberfirst 
“The author, a specialist in the short-short, has 
collected 28 of his published short-shorts which might 
serve as a companion ,yolume to his other books on 
short-short technique.”’—The Writer. 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
by Robert Oberfirst and others 
Published by The Writer, Inc., and containing chap- 
ters by Robert Oberfirst, Ben Ames Williams aWalter 
S. Camp bell, — Reynolds, and others. A 
Collier's PShort- ort analyzed by Robert Oberfirst. 
1952 ANTHOLOGY OF 
BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 33 outs: , Original short-shorts 
talented, new authors, plus biographic sketches 
all authors represented and a discussion of short- 

chert technique by the editor. 


All four books at a special reduced price of $7.75 
Send your order to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 




















plot’s the thing with Man’s Life—and i: 
had better be snappy. Fiction goes up to 
5000 words, pays from $100 to $150; non- 
fiction goes up to 3500 words, $100 to $150. 
Query Don Phares, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sensation, Sex, and Science 

Sensation, sex and pseudo-scientific stories 
are the eye-poppers for Man’s Magazine. 
First-person adventure, off-trail crime sto- 
ries, revealing cheesecake are bought by 
this Almat publication. The 64-page bi- 
monthly offers its reader an explanation of 
his sexual prowess or lack of it—sometimes 
both. Three or four picture pages are pub- 
lished in each issue, including girly photos 
and men-at-work themes (logging). Science 
fiction is no longer used because of lack of 
good manuscripts. Historical features have 
also been discontinued. Fiction is not 
bought. Non-fiction goes up to 2000 words 
and brings $100 and up. Query Larry Saun- 
ders, editor, 444 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sex Toned Down 

Mr. America de-emphasizes sex but re- 
wards the male reader with strong adven- 
ture, Westerns, crime and exposes, accord- 
ing to Editor Joseph Weider. This monthly 
uses a variety of fiction, but depends on 
rapid action and the twist ending. Hunt- 
ing and fishing stories sell well here. Cheese- 
cake is not used. Mr. America, on the 
market for five months, has a print order 
of 450,000. Non-fiction from 1200 to 1500 
words brings $100 to $400. Query Joseph 
Weider, 16 Hopkins Ave., Jersey City, New 


Jersey. 





R.LP. 


The muse inspires— 
I type all night. 
Hubby yells 
Douse that light! 
Fight? 
Right. 
Dora E. Davies 


FREE! FREE! FREE! ! 


Mr famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 

RY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in 
writing a salable short-short, will be mailed free of 
charge to all writers seriously interested in writing 
this type fiction. Personal training in writing salable 
short-shorts at very low cost. Write for details. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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MENTAL 
e. 
a That’s the unspoken question in the minds of manv people 
Ny who contemplate taking a writing course. 
is And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
of Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of ROBERT SMITH 
: | us — from president on down — are active, successful writers Aen: Wied ia tha Takes 
§ and editors. The Human Image ; Baseball.; 
D- } The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And One Winter in Boston and 
. : ; many short stories. 
ys every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
- Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence . 
€ course could offer — lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments JANET WELT, formerly on 
; “ 73 a psy Be ’ staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
of i instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- troit Times; writer for Dell 
re tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the and Fawcett Publications. 
‘ freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. e 
> The Magazine Institute is really different. As a matter of BETH WALKER, author: 
ds fact, the Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho ; 
< : “to. ? ? radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
“ operated by successful writers and editors — men and women stories. 
k who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing . 
“ houses, or who have earned publication in the leading periodicals. MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others Author: ee Prestons; A Foot- 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with lier’s, to Folly; stories in Col- 
e- editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, panion, etc. And Other Suc- 
1 thorough, and up-to-date training. cessful Writers and Editors. 
j. 
ly OUR STUDENTS SAY* HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 
ee ee : The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
n e I sold the Saturday Evening Post an- to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
t one piece. continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
ig fessional writer or editor. 
e- . Esquire has accepted my story, You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
i one I sent you for criticism. you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
1e } od _ ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
‘I sold another story, my sixth ... rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
er i ‘ reporting the sale of another story, = ae ae aie pee gy Bom, 
0 submitted as an assignment last July. The whatever you seem best fitted to do. 
' market w n 7 iticism.”” 
»h | was recommended in your criticism. WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
WwW | . . my first sale, after I had completed When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
4 only four lessons. or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
' BP on our staff submits it with a personal recommen- 
_ I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, dation to the market where it seems most likely to 


based on a characterization I did for the _ sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
course.” magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
; able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 


“TI sold an article to American Weekly.” — information. 


“I have made some progress selling to num- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


erous magazines from Coronet down and _ Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 





I’m only about one-third through the zine Institute plan and providing other information 
S of value to beginning writers. Inquirers also receive 
course. VETERANS: ee the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
“ COURSE APPROVED solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
(Letters on file FOR VETERANS’ tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 

















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


The MAGAZINE (eer 


Please send, without obligation your current 
catalog to: 
Name . ss kicah Wines bak Ween eee hese aia 
ee SOUND, i i506 ¥50606sbenh ed depeesds cons 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER CLA. cides mies cae Zone. .... ere 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














ESTHER 1, RUNYAN 


is Another Garson Client 
Who Achieved Success Last Year 


¢ Y CLIENTS write novels, 
e¥( biographies, religious books 

and stories of personal expe- 
rience. Mrs. Runyan’s first effort in the 
book field is a juvenile story entitled 
Quellen Queel and the Prince. When she 
sent the manuscript to me for reading, it 
lacked most of the techniques so impor- 
tant today in making a successful child’s 
book. 

Recently, I received an autographed copy of the printed book, and 
wrote to tell her how pleased I was with the publisher’s design. She 
answered: “I, too, think the design, type face and illustrations are 
excellent, but it was you who pioneered my thinking; it was you who 
revised my manuscript and gave it that literary touch that will cause 
children to want to read it for many years to come.” 

A distance of 2,000 miles separates Mrs. Runyan and me, and we 
have never met. Yet our work progressed smoothly, thanks to Uncle 
Sam’s air mail and my policy or doing things promptly. Today’s fast 
mail, which carries a letter or manuscript across the continent in a day, 
brings me as close to you as your mail box. In choosing a literary 
counsellor, your first question should be, “What is he accomplishing?” 
and not, “Where does he live?”. 

I am working with writers every day on one kind of manuscript or 
another, just as I worked with Mrs. Runyan. Sometimes a manuscript 
requires a complete rewrite, while in other cases a letter of corrective 
criticism will do. The assistance is planned to fit your need. There 
are no printed lessons or stereotype handouts. 


My descriptive folder, “Literary Help", 
explains how we work together, and comes to you free. 





Send 10c for my new booklet, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 














